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Toni Childs poured herself 
into her debut album. 
And people noticed... 


“Childs delivers what Van Morrison 

did in his finest moments: evocative, 

evanescent music that allows you to 
immerse yourself and drift aw. 
—STEVE POND, ROLLING STONE 


“Toni Childs is going for a long ride... 
the music she makes from the rest of her 
life should really be extraordinary.” 
—JAY COCKS, TIME 
<) 
“(An) important debut record... 
steamrolls over just about everything 
in the current crop of releases with 
the assurance of a veteran, and a 
refreshingly well-defined sense of identity. 
Among the most consistently engaging 
works yet released this year...” 
—TOM MOON, MIAMI HERALD 
xa 
/ 3 4 “For anyone tired of formula pop, 
| pase welcome to Toni Childs. She offers 
o beautiful, sculpted songs sung with stout 
heart and highly progressive vision. 
These are songs of regeneration, 
sung from the\depth of the soul.” 
—STEVE MORSE, BOSTON GLOBE 
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’ Coa Te SES, CITIES AND THEATRES BEGINNING JULY 29, 
‘ Jeff Bailey, 
His wife wants him back, 
His band wants him on stage. 
Some thugs want his head, 
»+« He wants another beer. 
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COVOTE PRODUCTIONS Presents BORDER RADIO 

Starring CHRIS DJJOHN DOE/LUANNA ANDERS/CHRIS SHEARER 
With IRIS BERRY/TEXACALA JONES/DAVE ALVIN 

Produced By MARCUS DE LEON 

Witten And Directed By ALLISON ANDERS, DEAN LENT And KURT VOSS 

Original Score By DAVE ALVIN 

Featuring The Music OF JOHN DOE, DAVE ALVIN, CHRIS D. & DIVINE HORSEMEN, 
LOS LOBOS, GREEN ON RED, THE LAZY COWGIRLS, CHIP KINMAN & TONY KINMAN 
And STEVE BERLIN {Original Soundtrack Available On ENIGMA RECORDS 2 | 
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The jet was in midflight when one of 
the engines suddenly exploded. 
Miraculously, the pilot was able to 
land the plane safely. When the first 
passenger came sliding down the 
‘emergency ramp, a reporter was 
standing there, knee deep in foam, 
with a microphone. 

“Were you frightened, sir,” she 
asked eagerly, “when the engine 
exploded up there?” 

“No.” 

The reporter frowned. 

“Sir, | said were you frightened up 
there when the engine exploded?” 

“No, not really,” the man 
repeated, 

“Why not?"” 

“Because it exploded on the other 
side of the plane.” 


Most heterosexuals were on the other 
side when AIDS exploded. | 
remember my first close encounter 
with it four years ago. | had just 
returned to New York and was living 
with my boyfriend on 25th Street and 
9th Ave. Our neighbors, Pierre and 
Matt, were the perfect couple. They 
had been together for nine years and 
were still blissfully in love. 

| knew about AIDS, of course. Or 
rather, | had read about AIDS, but | 
didn't really understand it until | 
came home one night and found 
glass and blood all over the hallway. 
Pierre was dead. Matt was at the 
hospital getting 40 stitches in his 
hand from smashing the door. That 
night, | cried so hard | could barely 
breathe. 

“It can’t really be true,” | sobbed. 
“What in the hell is going on?!” 

“Baby, relax,” my boyfriend 
insisted. “We're not gonna get it. We 
are not going to die.” 


Calamities expose every nuance of 
human nature. Disaster strikes and 
suddenly society is forced to flex 
every muscle to find out where it’s 
limp and where it’s strong. We all 
take a spiritual inventory and see just 
how much of our make-up is courage 
and how much is cowardice—how 
much is greatness and how much is 
pettiness. 

I've been asked, on occasion, to 
explain this magazine's, and my own, 
preoccupation with the subject of 
AIDS. A music and youth-culture 
magazine seems an unlikely place to 
find a regular column about a deadly 
epidemic. Some cynics were quick to 
suggest that we were exploiting the 


public’s fear of AIDS, masquerading 
as true humanitarians while secretly 
propelled by our journalistic egos, 
‘or even worse, magazine sales. Who 
were we, after all, to come crashing 
down on established scientific 
hypotheses such as that AIDS is 
caused by HIV? 

So cynical is our society, that all 
expressions of compassion or 
awareness over anything that is 
threatening are not only unwelcome, 
but somehow distrusted. 

Nobody gave me the sinister 
bottom line as bluntly as one of our 
editors, who said, “Our readers are 
mainly heterosexual. They don’t have 
AIDS and they probably won't get it, 
so why should they care?”’ I couldn’t 
believe my ears at first. | thought 
about it, and realized he wasn’t just 
being cold, he was calling it like he 
saw it, and he was at least partially 
right. 

AIDS didn’t explode on “‘our side” 
of society. For a while, spurred on by 
the media, we feared it would, and 
consequently, we had some trauma. 
Our trauma, though, compared to. 
theirs, was ridiculous. AIDS posed a 
possible threat to our free, frolicking 
sex lives. And what man in his 
right mind wanted to bother with 
condoms? Time passed, our HIV tests 
came back negative, our momentary 
anguish was lifted, and life went 
on. We had mild discomfort. They 
had excruciating pain. But do we 
feel for them? No. Maybe. Barely. 
Sometimes. Most of us, it seems, are 
benumbed to the reality of AIDS. 
We're sick of AIDS, quite frankly, we 
hip, healthy heterosexuals, and we 
say so with an arrogance only healthy 
people can afford. 

In our attitudes, we breeze right by 
their holocaust. We know they're 
dying in scores, and it barely interests 
us. Just don’t make us watch them 
die, some inner mechanism says, and 
we won't feel the full impact of their 
tragedy. Besides, they're not really 
like us. They have strange habits and 
they can’t possibly feel things like 
we do. 

Every twenty minutes, someone, 
somewhere in America dies of AIDS, 
at a median age of 36. Most urban 
homosexual men and IV drug users 
have, by now, lost count of how 
many friends have died of AIDS. 

Six million Jews gassed while we 
played golf? How absurd. We're 
shocked by the barbarianism of a 
Hitler or a Stalin who masterminded 
mass death, yet relatively undisturbed 











by our own and each other's 
complacency toward AIDS. 

When Albert Camus wrote The 
Plague he used a plague as a 
metaphor for the Nazi war machine 
‘of World War Il. “Society,” he 
concluded, “always kills human 
beings coldly. Most death occurs by 
the condemnation of man by man.” 

When the story of AIDS is 
chronicled in our history books, there 
will be entire chapters on how our 
government ignored the epidemic. 

Let’s not let there be a footnote that 
says the rest of us did too. 

—Celia Farber 





Dr, Mohamed Abdel Aal 


Top: SPIN’s AIDS columnist 
Celia Farber and AIDS-virus 
“discoverer” Robert Gallo meet 
at last—in Sweden. Above: 
Depeche Mode—that's French for 
“hurry-up fashion.” Right: Dance 
historian Spike Lee on the set of 
School Daze. 
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POINT BLANK 


Letters 


Gun fodder 


If you didn’t know any better, you 
would think Guns N’ Roses [May] 
were just a bunch of drunk, strung 
out, obnoxious trouble-makers living 
in LA. At least, that’s what every other 
magazine article I’ve read might lead 
you to believe. Then along came 
SPIN magazine and Bill Holdship; 
or should | say along came the best 
piece of no-hype and no-record- 
‘company-image-crap article I've read 
about the best damn band in the 
world today. 

Evans Putnam 

Greenville, SC 


Adding insult to injury 


I’m a guy who is torn up by this 
message [Just Say No,” June]. For all 
these beautiful people with all their 
pioneering to be remembered in such 
a sick way is too much. Their lives 
have made mine what it is and you 
have single-handedly insulted the 
inspirations of more than one gen- 
eration. | understand that it’s just 
speaking out against a very tactless 
movement against drugs, but to fight 
tactlessness you should use tact. 
Sincerely with true love, 
John Kendrick 
Columbia, MO 


| would like to tell Michael Corcoran 
that the article “Just Say No” had the 
tackiest captions | have ever read. 
The one under Jimi Hendrix makes 
me sick and Corcoran should be 
ashamed at himself. It is a shame that 
we lost artists like Jimi Hendrix, 
Buddy Holly, Mama Cass, etc., and 
these captions make fun of them and 
the way they died which is very 
disrespectable. 
Anonymous 
Los Angeles, CA 


Hip hop you don’t stop 


If ever there was a perfect music 
article, it has to be John Leland’s 
“Bring On the Night” [April]. Being 
an intense Latin hip hop (freestyle) 
music enthusiast, | found myself 
bewildered by the accuracy of the 
article which contained singers, 
songs, and clubs | have evolved 


10 


Patrick Quigley/Retna Lid, 





Morrissey: ponce or poet? 





around since freestyle began to 
develop in early ’86. I’m currently in 
the Army, stationed in Germany, and 
having . . . read such a great article 
through this magazine from afar is the 
best feeling. Bring on more freestyle 
articles. 
Galo M. Erazo 
Dexheim, Germany 


I would like to give a great big 
“Bravo!” to your support of the rap 
industry in your Singles column and 
your article on Eric B. & Rakim 
[December]. So please, keep up the 
good work and continue writin’ those 
articles on the top rappers ‘cause 
we're sho’ nuff readin’ em! 

Michael L, Byrd 

Brooklyn, NY 


Ode to Morrissey 


It was nice to see Morrissey on the 
cover of your magazine. It was about 
time; Morrissey went unnoticed 

for almost five years of being an 
‘outstanding poet/songwriter. 
Unfortunately, Billy Altman’s review 


of Viva Hate was untimely in that it 
showed up only twenty-four pages 
after the article that commended 
Morrissey’s brave lyrics. Altman 
tags Morrissey a rhythmless, one- 
dimensional singer and snickers with 
delight at his lyrics. It’s always nice to 
see two sides of the story but as for 
this issue, I'll stick to the cover. 
Elizabeth Fine 
New York, NY 


Some of my more stable and well- 
adjusted friends said that there was 
no Morrissey, only Smiths. The guy at 
the record store said, “Show them the 
June issue of SPIN and they will know 
the truth.” 
Billy Pacak 
Belle Vernon, PA 


Thank you for the Morrissey cover. 
Perhaps | am one of a small handful 
of people who believe that popular 
music as an art form is capable 

of much more than simply 
entertainment. With the resurgence 
of rock stars, long hair, guitar solos, 
and abysmal lyrics—everything that 
punk rebelled against—thank God 
there is a light that never goes out. 


Oscar Wilde would be quite 
impressed with Morrissey’s poetry. 

John Slovacek 

Denton, TX 


Upon finishing your article on 
Morrissey, I’ve just got this to say: 
Jesus, and | thought Peter Gabriel was 
depressed. The Divine Mr. M’s latest 
album should be called Viva Enema; 
that is all he needs to clear his head. 
His celibate pose in this age of AIDS 
may be commendable, but in the 
future, spare me the tragic existential 
bullshit, please. The issue was saved 
with your fine James Brown 
travelogue. 

Mickey Ray Babicz 

Geneva, IL 


All Morrissey needs is a cheeseburger 

and a good fuck. And not necessarily 
in that order. 

Anthony Gargiulo, Jr. 

River Forest, IL 


Mr. Precedent 


‘Asa reader of various rock rags over 
twenty years and a former music 
critic, | was quite impressed with 
Scott Cohen's “Forever Young” 
interview [June] with Neil Young. To 
my knowledge, this is the first time 
that anyone was clever enough to 
interview a rock star using his own 
lyrics as questions. | predict that you 
will see this technique copied by 
other writers in the future. 
Congratulations to Scott Cohen for 
being the first. 

Patrick K. Long 

Syosset, NY 


Errata 


Derek Ridgers, who took the Terence 
Trent D’Arby photo on page 44 of the 
June issue, is with London Features, 
not with Retna, Ltd. 

The Rosie Vela photo on page 64 
of the July issue was by Peter Kagan. 
A photo on page 82 of the June 
issue identified as Sam Cooke was 

actually of Marvin Gaye, who is 
pictured twice on the same page. 


Letters to the editor should include 
the writer's name, address, and 
daytime telephone number. All letters 
become the property of the magazine 
and will not be returned. Published 
letters may be edited for length and 
clarity by the mighty hand of SPIN. 
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I have always been fascinated by 
the way popular dances start. 
Who was the genius behind the 
Wop, the Cabbage Patch, Twist, 
Monkey, Prep, Patly Duke, Mashed 
Potato, Freak, Freddy Kruger, 
Funky Chicken, the Bump? Dances 
don’t just appear out of thin air. And 
‘once someone makes one up, how 
does it get around? It’s one of the 
mysteries of life. 

During the preproduction of 
School Daze, in 1987, | knew | need- 
ed a dance for the film, so | came up 
with my own dance, Da Butt. It just 
came to me. | wanted to do a dance 
where the focus was on the two but- 
tocks, the derriere, Da Butt. To be 
honest, there are a lot of other 
dances in Da Butt, so | can’t say it's 
totally original. It has a lot of the 
Freak in it. There's a lot of different 
variations on Da Butt; you can im- 
provise and make up your own 
moves. You can have a male and fe- 
male looking away from each oth- 
er, rubbing booties: that’s the Butt- 
to-Butt version. The main thing is it 
moves when you dance. 

| liked Marcus Miller’s produc- 
fion on Luther Vandross’s albums 
and Miles Davis's Tutu, so | asked 
him to do the song. When | ran the 
title by him, he said, “ ‘Da Butt’ ‘Da 
Butt what kind of title is that?” | 
told him | wanted it to sound like a 
really real party was going on in the 


studio. When EU came to New York 
to record it, | brought about 30 
friends into the studio to help with 
the call-and-response party, like 
“Tina got a big ole butt,” and what 
not. 

The Wizard of Oz is one of my fa- 
vorite films. | must have seen it 92 
times. | told Marcus | wanted to use 
that chant from the film, “Oh we oh, 
oh oh/Oh we oh, oh oh.” It's called 
“The March of the Winkies,” and it 
worked as a hook. Then while we 
were shooting School Daze in At- 
lanta, Prince’s Sign ‘O’ the Times al- 
bum came out. | was lying in bed, 
listening to the CD, when | heard 
that Wizard of Oz chant. | jumped 
out of bed screaming, “What the 
fuck is this? What the fuck is this? 
That Prince motherfucker is stealing 
my shit!”’ | even thought about pull- 
ing the chant, but I'm glad | didn’t. | 

ess The Wizard of Oz is Prince’s 
favorite film, too. Now, my brother 
Prince, whaddup on ya album cover 
Lovesexy, naked as a jailbird as my 
grandmother would say? Prince, 
what's the deal, what that be about? 
And the dickhead flower too. My 
man, you're buggin’. 

hen Marcus sent me a demo 
tape of “Da Butt,” | knew it was a 
winner. But the same thing hap- 
pened with the record that hap- 
pened with the film. Columbia 
Pictures didn’t push the movie, EMI 
/Manhattan didn’t push “Da Butt.” 
Whatever success School Daze 
had, it did it on its own, and it was 
the same with the record. “Da Butt” 
was a hit because it was a great rec- 
ord, not because it was promoted. 
The record company couldn't see a 





0 go record breaking outside of 
the D.C. area. They thought the guys 
in the group looked like hoodlums. 
Itwas like with She’s Gotta Have It. 
The powers that be thought people 
would never go to an independent 
film that was all black and didn’t 
have Eddie Murphy or Richard 
Pryor in it. With “Da Butt,” they said 
the radio stations would never play 





Da Butt, Menudo, Beastie Boy Update, Wild 
Swans, Lita Ford, Felt, Ice-T, Missed 
Information, Pixies, My TV Dinner with Ronnie, 

Pint-sized Rockers. 
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a go go record. They have these 
fixed concepts in their minds, and 
that’s it. They never tried to say, 
“Maybe we'll be the first to get a go 
go record played.” | had to go to 
record stores myself. Like at Tower 
Records, the record wasn’t even on 
the main floor, it was upstairs with 
the soundtracks. | had to go in there, 
day after day, and get them to put it 
on the main floor. The Good Morn- 
ing, Vietnam soundtrack was on the 
floor. This is stuff the record compa- 
ny should have done. 

Now that the record is a hit, ev- 
eryone wants to take credit for it. 
People sure can perpetrate, like 
they was down from the git-go. And 
we're also hearing flak from the 
handkerchief-head wearing, chick- 
en-and-biscuit eating, 
positive-image Ne- 
groes, who say “Da 
Butt” is degrading to 
Black folks. It shows 
us as a people in an 
unfavorable light. 
Here we go again. 
“Da Butt” is just 
a throwback to 
our serious Funk 
Days, when the 
music was thump- 















ing: a funk number about dancing, 
moving that butt (for those who 
have a butt to move). What’s wrong 
with some butt shaking? Gimme da 
butt, gimme da butt. 
Am I talking too 
loud? 
Do you want me 
to shaddup? 
Gimme that girl 
With the big ole 


ut 
Chaka Khan gota 
big ole butt, oh yeah 
Aretha Franklin’s 
got a big ole butt, 
oh yeah 
Sade gota no no 
butt, oh yeah 
Whitney's got a 
Jersey butt, big ole 
butt 





Yo butt 
Ya butt 
I'll keep my mouth shut. 

How long will people be doing 
Da Butt? I don’t know, probably un- 
til someone makes up the next new 
dance. I'm working on one—no, 
it’s not called “Da Tit Tit,“no truth 
to that rumor — for my next film, 
Do the Right Thing, which will be 
out next sumimer. But whoever in- 
vents the newest dance sensation 

across the nation, let's get that 
person’s name, document it. | 
feel it's important. 


—Spike Lee 


When you get the notion, 
put your backfield in motion: 
Buffy of the Fat Boys enjoys 
with Angela perhaps the 
finest moment of 

his life. 
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The first thing you notice about the 
mid-Manhattan store are the girl 
dolls in the window. Hundreds of 
them sitting there with their backs to 
you, arms by their sides, posed in 
play worship. And it gets weirder. As 
the “girls” move closer to the stage, 
they become more animated, going 
wild for the guys on the shoebox po- 
dium, a few of them trying to scram- 
ble up there in frenzied doll bliss. 

And what are the objects of all this 
playful adoration? 

Well, what has had 18 members, is 
in a state of perpetual puberty, and 
can’t last once it’s voice has 
changed? Give up? No, it’s not some 
‘sex-crazed mutant amoeba concoct- 
ed in a genetics lab, but you're get- 
ting worm. It’s Menudo, those 
lovable, laughable, Latin Monkees. 
‘And here in MENUDITIS, the largest 
Menudo memoribilia shop in North 
America, those pre-fab four hundred 
have, through the magic of merchan- 
dising, been transformed into Bar- 
d dolls lounging on the stage 
in various cute poses. 

This summer, the “real” Menudos 
‘are celebrating their gala ten-year 
anniversary with a huge blow-out in 
Puerto Rico. We here at SPIN believe 
this to be an occasion for some 
heavy introspection, so we spent the 
day with the dolls at MENUDITIS re- 
flecting on this landmark event in 
rock ‘n’ roll history. While we were 
standing around, admiring the 











lunchboxes, records, videos, etc., of 
Ricky, Oscar, Nefty, Fernando, Car- 
los, Ray, Charlie, Roy, Johnny ... 

.aying tribute to all those who came 
berate by silently singing, “Where 
have all the Menudo’s gone, short 
time passing ... " into the store 
walkedapre-teenfemale fantobuy a 
poster of Salsa, this summer's screen 
wet dream starring ex-Menudo 
member Robby Rosa. 

“How many times have you seen 
Menudo?” 

She tore herself away from the 
poster of the bronze boy, her braces 
catching a reflection off the setting 
sun bouncing in the window, and 
said a bit sheepishly, “I've never 
seen them, yet.” 

"You know if they can stay togeth- 
erjust ten more years, they'll beat out 
the Rolling Stones as the dinosaurs of 
rock,’ 

“Who's that?” she asked, but be- 
fore waiting for an explanation, she 
was back gazing at the poster. 

“Did you know that if it wasn't for 
Menudo, Johnny Carson would have 
been short over a thousand jokes this 
decade?” 

She didn’t answer. 

"Did you know that your favorite 
Menudo of 1998 was probably just 
conceived last week?” 

She turned towards me and 
grinned. “Well, at least when he 
comes along|'ll have my braces off.” 

—Legs McNeil 





YAKETY 
YAK 


“A group photo of the top ten journalists in 
‘America on any given doy would be « monu- 
ment to human ugliness.” 

—Hunter $. Thompson 


“"Why can’t | be remembered for something 
else—that | had o dog named Napoleon ond 
we used 10 go to the Formers Market every 
week and eat pizza?” 

—Jodie Foster 


“fd known it was going to turnout like this, 
| might have soid no to Jesus.” 
—Mother Teresa 





Ha 


There'll never be another Beastie Boys album. Or so the English music tabloid New Musical 
Express announced on its April 2nd cover, attributing this intelligence to the Beasties’ producer 
cond record company president, Rick Rubin. 

The item, happily, tums out to be bogus. “Rick found out that we were approaching other 
record labels," says Adam Yauch, or MCA, “and he figured the best way to throw a monkey 
wrench into the works was to say that the band was about to break up, or was broken up.” The 
Beasties are currently at work on the follow-up to their five million-selling Licensed to Il; if 
‘they can settle their record company disputes, they hope to have a single out this summer and 
‘an album by Christmas. “’m pretty excited about it,” says Yauch. “Ill be like the last one, only 
‘on another level.” 

Inthe meantime, Adam Horowitz, the King Ad-Rock, has made a movie with Chariots of Fire 
director Hugh Hudson, due out this winter. Mike D (Diomond) has been playing drums in the 
heavy blues band Big Fat Love, and Yauch has put together Brooklyn, an aggregate of his 
favorite musicians: Daryl Jenifer from the Bad Brains on bass, Doug Thompson from Murphy's 
Low on drums, and Tom Cushman, co-author of SPIN's Beastie Boy cover story, on guitar. Yauch 
plays guitar and sings. 

“The Beastie Boys started out as a band,” Yauch says, “and it feels good to get back to that, 
just playing guitar and chilling. | love to rap, but after a while, you get to want to do something 
else. At the end of the Beastie Boys tour, we'd been doing the same show for eight months, 
‘trying to find something new in it fo make it exciting. This is it. t've been doing this for eight 
months now. Maybe that’s why I'm so excited about the next Beastie Boys album. 

“The difference between the Beastie Boys and Brooklyn is that the Beastie Boys would 
sneak into Chuck Eddy’s room and throw ice water on him. With Brooklyn, Doug would probably 
just throw up on him.” 

—J. McForlond 





Dorothy Low 


Brooklyn: (L-R) Daryl Jenifer, Doug Thompson, Adam 
Yauch, Tom Cushman. 
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ou've got to have a 
strong will to survive in 
Liverpool," says vocal 
ist Paul Simpson, “a driving will to 
rise out.” The Wild Swans meintain @ 
spirit to overcome a city which ap- 
Pears mystical to oulsiders, bul isin 
fruth oppressive and decaying; 
Bringing Home the Ashes (Sire) is the 
tangible form of their wll, guided by 
Simpson's penetrating voice. Theit 
songs seem powerfully fragile, 
echoing distantly with a melancholy 
faygh, then alicing iva! overhead, 
fecrs ago, Simpson missed his last 
train home, stumbled info 0 back- 
street bar and was captivated not by 
the music but by a feeling of belong” 
ing. And the Wild Swans—three eds 
playing in Liverpool pubs, writing 
songs reflecting thelr alienation 
while striving to belong—were born, 
Soon (the strain of their efforts too 
great), he young and volatile group 
Split up to pursue other protects, 
then, formed afer accidental 
laying together again in Liverpoot. 
EWe're all happy tow" says the ut 
terly polite Simpson, “feel lke we're 
doing something serious. Our hearts 
are in it. 

“Music is not as important to youth 
culture-os it was,” he observes. soy” 
ing rock ‘n’ roll has become a career 
like anything else. “I’m a great read- 
er.I'd rather read a good book than 
fisien fo an LP any day. But good mu- 
sic—clossical, oper, folk music, 
whatever—transcends time. We're 
headed in that direction.” 

“Though the band hos been wel re- 
ceived Seven when wearing over- 
Coots onstage while opening, for 
their longtime friends Echo and the 
Bunnymen, during England's coldest 
winter ina hundred years—there 
have been misunderstandings., In 
France, the promoters didn’t under- 
stand the name Wild Swans; The 

joster read, First There Was Sigue 
Sigie Spumike Now, From. Lier 
pool, England—the Walls Whams, 
the Band for the 1990's. So we gol 
really weird people expecting pink 
furkneeless boots," Simpson recalls. 
"They didn't like us." But even 
when it goes badly, ifs preferable 
to siting'in the pub drinking o pint 
of Guinness. I's 6 massive release of 
energy.” 

‘The album's not yet been released 
inthe UK, bul these seemingly ethe- 
teal creatures, these Wild Swans, 
have not been killing time. They've 
urton negry hat he next and to 

/, says Simpson, “it’s y. We 
didnt rehearse, we've all been on o 
file spend.” He bought some Halian 
postcards, Never Mind the Bollocks 
Sn cassette, some Youth Culture 
comics, and’a black T-shirt, declar- 
ing, “We're not as serious as we 
might seem.” 

ere is the keen sense of humor, 
the polite manner, and the intention, 
Simpson offers, “to spire i 
way .,, someone possibly hearing 
something in the lyrics and thinking, 
'h,t'mnotthe only one’ To inspite 
on all levels." And in the end there is 
Civerpool, “the edge that gives you, 
that you can never really lose.” 
— Christian Logan Wright 
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CALL OF THE WILD SWANS 
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Wild Swans: (L-R) Joseph Fearon, 
Jeremy Kelly, Paul Simpson. 











's0 slow night atthe Redwood Room, a shot-and-boes North Hollywood hole inthe wall where ble collar 
types, in em work boots and wih dit under thei nal, tp by to quash their thirst Lite Ford’ eso stopped by for 
‘quick sho of Jock Daniels offer rehearsal. But the locos arent quite sure what to make ofthe blonde who's got a 
rogor-wrapped-around-o-guitrttoo protruding from her tank Yop. 

Not that she's worrying about what they think, With her new LP, it, ot pres tim in Billboards top tity, he 
29-year-old guitris is finally making things hoppen—and finding sucess on her own terms. 

‘And if thot indudeso poster where she's naked behind a strategically placed B.C. Rch guitar, so be itt Bacause 
thot the woy Ford wants it I think o 14-year-old boy would love that. 

You se, what Ford wants is contro: of er creer, her imoge, her musi the Runawoys couldn't dreom of 
Back inthe Seventies, i was Kim Fowley who called the shots, packaging them as jit rockers ond puting ‘em 
onstage in hot pants and cores fo play fat, frious power chords os they sang about nat sex, nasty boys, and nasty 
agits. 

“was very frustrted ond very angry al the tim. We ll were, but we did't know why—which may be why we 
rank so much,” Frd recalls used to ston fre escapes aftr concerts and cry. wos so frustrated, Idyll, ‘Fuck!’ 
and people used to yell at me, ‘Now Lito, don't rik. Don't do this, don't do that Why can't you jus mellow out” 

Rather thon melo, the Runaways flamed out in 1979), moking the girs has-bees tthe tender age of 21, afer 
si lorious years of rash metal, Rebuilding hs been a slow proces for Ford, whos first solo LPs, Out fr Blood and 
Dancing onthe Edge, sold slowly. 

‘Nong the way, she's been romantically linked to Mle Cries Niki Six ("We were so poo, | paid fr hi ist 
‘wo tattoos because he didn’t hve the money") and Black Sabbaths Tony lommi, and is curently invohed with 
WASP. guitarist Chris Holmes. 

“In some woys, making it in his business is ike a wall,” she ays. "Bing « woman, fel ike | had fo get ovr itt 
[felt like | had to get over it because ! om a woman, 

‘"You ether get over itor you die or you sit on your ess! And I did't wont fo die or sit on my as." 











—Holly Gleason 


Courtesy Sire Records 









THE STYLE COUNCIL 


PAUL WELLER BARES HIS 
MUSICAL SOUL ON 
“CONFESSIONS OF A POP 
GROUP”. IT IS AN ALBUM OF 
DRIVING AND INTROSPECTIVE 
SONGS, WITH SOPHISTICATED 


LYRICS AND A MUSICAL EDGE. 


THE STYLE COUNCIL 
“CONFESSIONS OF A POP 


GROUP” 


PRODUCED BY WELLER/TALBOT 
FOR SOLID BOND PRODUC- 


TIONS LTD. 


ON POLYDOR COMPACT DISCS, 


CHROME CASSETTES & RECORDS. 
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30 YEARS OF DIRTY PEOPLE 


No doubt about it. Lawrence, lead singer/writer of the English band Felt, has the cleanest 
kitchen of any musician this side of Iceland. He stands leather-capped and proud among 
his gleaming tea kettles and appliances, for all the world like the dental assistant his 
mother always hoped he’d become. 

“Journalists don't expect people in bands to be clean. They're used to thirly years of 
dirty people. But | can’t stand anything out of place.” 

This obsession with order finds its way into Felt’s music, which merges the dark guitar 
moods of Television and the early Velvet Underground with the cheerful catchiness of, uh, 
Sergio Mendes and Brazil “66. 

Gold Mine Trash, a compilation recently released in the States, is a solid introduction to 
the early development of the Felt sound—a mosaic of jangly guitars backed by a bub- 
bling Sixties-style Hammond organ, steady backbeat, and Lawrence's breathy, deadpan 
vocals, the sound of a choirboy learning to sing along to Lou Reed records. 

“When | write songs, it's always subconscious, it just comes straight out without any 
planning. | use all sorts of imagery—religious- and art-related. And anything that’s on- 
cient. Ancient imagery. If it has meaning, | find out about it afterwards.” 

Although virtually unknown in the U.S., Felt have been underground favorites on the 
ULK. scene for years, securely tucked into the indie niche with fellow travellers the Coc- 
teau Twins, who, like Felt, have opted for total artistic control over mass marketing. 

“The main thing to stress is that we're not part of the mainstream and don’t want fo be. 
It’s not lack of motivation, it’s looking after ourselves. Creation [Felt’s U.K. label] doesn’t 
want to hear demos or anything. They just trust us to do whatever we want. 

“We're making a Super-8 film of all my favorite buildings in Birmingham, where we 
live, Just shots of buildings interspersed with me miming some of the songs on our new 
album, The Pictorial Jackson Review. And we're starting a book publishing company, do- 
ing a series of paperbacks. So | can put my OWN book alongside of Christiane F. Or 
Andy Warhol's From A to B and Back Again. | might put it next to that.” 

Any other obsessions? 

“Uh, cleanliness and tidiness.” 














—Donna Ranieri 








c2-Tis pissed at the critics ofthe mov- 
ie Colors. Bursting from his seat, pac- 
ing, proncing, and doing litle jive 
steps, lee-T rips into a non-rhyming 
rap cbout the people who misread 
ep ton eae: 
tional, or vi lying, oF "too 
wile “The movi] shows whites os he esholes 
they can be. I told Hopper | though the film wos 
‘weak but straight” 
lee-Tsincensed that people don't understond thot 
he once lived inthe ghetto, that he went to South 
rl rl rtp os es 
‘over turf ar Tt siness 
drug became te basso he LA. sree wr 
‘want you to dislike me,” Ice-T says, not quite to me 
eats wy | wor ti god gm rome 
ny 's 0 peace symbol.” The medallion 
swings across his muscled chest; then he sits down. 
necked ce else 
he F 
Beatty ten il deri ce 
either side, the whole unt ite hemo 
in 2001. Its thot awesome. T himself looks like a 
king inthe middle of toll, flanked by Donald D,, 0 
‘rapper buddy from the Bron, ond Kevin, a friend. 
Darlene, T's girtriend, in a stretch mini, 
crosses her legs over on the bed. 
"didn't start out working onthe film. Hopper 
‘osked me fo score some ofthe soundtrack after he 
heard my ‘Squeeze the Tigger!” 

The title track of Colors, Ice-'s own, is a stutter. 
ig string hor hiig rode aot gong 
power, and identity. Its relentless downbeat gives 
the backbone tothe bleak vision of dead-end vio- 
Ms Ce ie ri 

Fwo years ago there wos a chance to stop the 
eevee tors, 
fo stop," he says. Moments later, «friend cals up to 
give T details on the funeral arrangements for @ 
buddy shot deod inthe street « week before. A black 
Uzi hangs on the wall, He soy it's real. 
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His first LP, Rhyme Pays, has been criticized for 
violence of «diferent sort for sexism, for homopho- 
bic phrasemaking, fr lyrics like “Females possess 
the one commodity/That no man will ever have, no 
‘man that hangs around me ond “If females are one 
‘thing that you don't need/Well, you better get away 
{rom me at a high rate of speed/lf you don't like 





derogatory. Ur ishow 

ers talk. [They didn’t] ‘make love’ [to her}, [they] 

“fucked the shit out of he’ Oh yeah, I'm semi-mar. 
fob ed er estm me with Darlene 
Ice-T Heried what eclled the Rhyme Sadia 
before he had a chance fo get a record deal." got 
all my fiends together... then | ended up getting 
SigoebySe twos oacky dak 

‘ee, you lef us lee, you seta be’ But Warners 
hd oso me, before | was signed, so 


ht 

‘worked out, we have a profit-sharing deal, | put all 

iy ining Doel bo ah Kid oa 
cand Domination” on the upcoming 

LP. Ice-T's new Sire LP is due soon, and he and his 
gang are plonning some live shows. 

“t's theater i's power, ond i's spectocle. When 
ego onioge we gol champagne, wee tow. 

ing money—we have a 50-foot Uzi that hangs over 
the oge | wont tebe known for wht I've done, ot 
what I've got. Give us a chance, We've got to do it 
‘our own way. 

“ios tld fd never gt ovr, ‘cose ive in LA 
with palm trees, you know. [Ice-T moved to LA. from 
the East Coast ater his parents’ deaths inthe early 

silt eas eat Mies 
wi bit igs toy wih So 

hugged.” You know he's chugging. 


—Barbara O'Dair 








INFORMATION 


Michael Jackson's request for a pri- 
vate audience with the Pope was 
turned down. The reason behind Jack- 
son’s request, we can only surmise, 
is that he wants to buy the Shroud 
of Turin. A Dead Man’s Pop is the 
tentative title of the new Replace- 
ments LP. AA survey conducted by 
Waldenbooks reveals that the kids of 
America regard Pee-wee Herman 
and Mike Dukakis os equally quali- 
fied to be president. A Two of the 
the three Beastie Boys can’t drive a 
stick-shift. A The Screen Actors Guild 
(SAG) has notified John Waters, the director of Pink Fla- 
mingos ond Hairspray, that he can’t appear on screen un- 


MIS ocD 


der his own name, even when playing himself in his own 
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movies. The reason: there’s already an actor registered as 
John Waters (whom you've seen in flicks like The Scalp Mer- 
chant, Demolition, and Cass). Waters told SPIN: “I’m not 
changing my name so | think they'll put me in SAG jail. It 
should be a lot of fun because it’s probably filled with lots of 
unemployed actors.” A Art-lover Jon Bon Jovi bought two $5,000 paintings at a Manhattan gallery but forgot to pick them 
up. Alvis Presley is alive and well and living in Kalamazoo, Michigan. Louise Welling, a Kalamazoo housewife, claims 
she’s seen the King twice within the last year, most recently when he was leaving the Kalamazoo Burger King. The time before 
was at a grocery store check-out line. Fans will be glad to know Elvis has lost weight and cut his sideburns. A Beat on the Brat 
Dept.: On the videotape an ex-girlfriend sold to New York’s Channel Five, convicted killer Robert Chambers dons a wig and 
imitates Joey Ramone singing, while “Rockaway Beach” plays in the background, & Thanks to the food industry, over 5,000 
chickens will be killed in the time it takes to read this page. A Alpha Blondy recently played three nights at a Paris club for the 
fee of $35,000 per night. On the first night, Blondy demanded eash up front, then went back to his hotel to count it. By the time 
he finished counting the bundle, he was twe hours late for the show. A Some of the items auctioned off at Sotheby's to benefit 
the T.J. Martell Foundation for Leukemia, Cancer, and AIDS Research: c Madonna autographed bustier (and a picture 
of her wearing it), a framed Tony Bennett oil painting of Frank Sinatra, sneakers autographed by Run-D.M.C., and Lou 
Reed's handwritten lyrics to “Walk on the Wild Side.” A On Sept. 9-10, four Austin venues will hold shows to raise money for 

the survivors of the two earthquakes that hit Mexico City three years ago. Jee Ely, John Prine, and other 

musicians will perform. A Al Green hasn't given up gospel, but he’s re-entering the world of pop 

music. At New Orleans’ famed Jazz & Heritage Festival, he played a tight set that mixed his old hits 


SAG prison escapee ("Let's Stay Together,” “I'm So Tired of Being Alone,” “Take Me to the River,” Belle”) with his gospel 
John Waters on the 
loose in Manhattan. and religious songs. This marks the first time in nearly eight years that Green has sung his old R&B tunes. 
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WALKEDINTO THE ROOM... 














‘aieeal Sea PTX FT LAT ED 
Jim Morrison and Roky Erickson had been a Brill Building songwriting duo, 
Hey might have dreamed upo group os sweel-nosty-srange os he Pies, nd 
if Jimmy Page had produced their record it might sound os whompingly swell 
as Surfer Rosa (Rough Trade). Asi is, Surfer Rosu was produced by Big Black's 
Steve Albini, and is snarling-punk-pop songs concern neither incest (that stuffs 
on the Boston quartet's EP Come On Pilgrim) nor gremlins (despite their name, 
which, He ois wih his band, sounds cool and nor very punk ond does ef we 
mean shit), but the Pixies’ songs are mostly about bones breaking, bodies falling ] 
peri, and minds free-flocting through surrealily: YOSMLOASOMLLG 
‘SPIN: How did you first meet Steve Albini? 
‘SPIN: How did the arrangements get made? 
Black Francis: 4AD [their U.K. label] did that, We didn’t have much to say 
about it. We could have said no, but they said, “How about Steve Albini?” And 
we said, "Sure. Who's Steve Albini®” 
Black Francis (“a family name”; real name: Charles) o self-described “Type A 
with Mrs. John’ Murphy's husband. 
Being the greatest band in the world, the Pixies are pretty much capable of 
anything from sheet metal guitar to plain, seriously melodic rock 'n’ roll (some- 
times sung in Spanish]. Black Francis describes their new single, “Here Comes 
Your Man," as ’BoDeans- ish” (and he's right), but mostly they make twitchy, in- 
song: something, and you don’t know what, that sounds great and DOES SOME- 
THING to you, ike, you know, Iggy Pop. 
SPIN: You're not one of those anti-song bands that fuck with the notion of 
songs with a lot of noise. One thing about the Pixies is you have really good 
songs as songs. 
with? fan McLaughlin 
—J. Allen Levy | iEMar 
Rick Astley 
Jimi Hendrix 
Steve Stevens 
‘Andy Soonmers 
James Brown 
Phil Coline 
Stephen Stills 
Davy Jones 


FLASH 
Black Francis: When we picked him up at the airport. 
peerely Suen: for angina," isa rock obsessive who decided to drop out of 
school and form a band with a college friend (Joey Santiago, guitar), a bass 
player (Mrs. John Murphy, a family name; real name: Kim) they found through a 
newspaper ad, and a drummer (David Lovering) who worked at a Radio Shack 
sane rock that trips over itself a lot. That’s Black Francis’s definition of a good 
Black Francis: Yeah. It's nice to have space. How much can one brain deal 
Al Jardine 
To Dury 


MY TV. DINNER WITH RONNIE 
MT MAS MLINFORMAL GATHERING WIT JUST REM OF THE 
AMAGINE MY SURPRISE WHEN THE RESIDENT INVITED ME 10 RESIDENT'S al BUDDIES : SAMI 
WIS FAREWELL DINNER AT THE WRITE WOUSE J IMGHAGL anes ey ‘YOUNGMAN, SoEMEE SUrRONE 
COURT NOMINEE JupGE agay AN ‘SaN ANDY, SOHN WAYNE, 
RAT OBRIEN, ANS AMITY EM. 








Phitthy Animal Taylor 
his Stein 
Steve Albini 





THEN WE RETIRED 10 THE COMMAND CENTER WITH BRANDY THE PRESIDE NDE OUT GUNS AND WE AR) 
Fe AND CIGARS AND ieltey THE PRESIDENT MAKE A FEW FINAL IW Tie GES Fe WATE fins San FON 
oO 





FOREIGN POLICY DECISIONS. 





\ATER WaT MANNS ie Took Ts SHUTTIE HOME, AND 
WHEN | GOT TRERE ‘AY WIFE AND TOLD'HER, 
ALL ABouT ouR FAREWELL DINNER WITH RONNIE. 


‘ANOTHER DAN LEO J DEAN ROURER PROPUCTION 
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The band never quits. The music never stops. 
OPEN ALL NIGHT the second album from The Georgia Satellites. 


OPEN ALL NIGHT all right! 
Featuring “‘Sheila;’ “My Baby,” “Down and Down,” and “Open All Night.” 


Produced by Jeff Glixman 


&, 2 





THE SOUTH IS GONNA DO IT AGAIN....ON ELEKTRA CASSETTES, COMPACT. DISCS AND RECORDS. 


© 1988 ebtrathayhim Records, © Diviionof Worner Communications nc." 
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for talk on occult 
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Concerned crowd hears Shoat Satan 
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tanding in a Catholic school hallway 
dominated by crucifixes and talk of Ozzy 
Osbourne, Tommy Sullivan told his 
friends about his plan 
“Satan came to me last night in a 
dream,” the eighth-grader_ whispered. 
“He had my face. He was carrying a knife 
and he told me to ‘preach satanism to other kids, 
then kill everyone in your family.’ ” 

Tommy Sullivan looked right at his friends and 
said, “I’m going to do this.” 

In the classrooms and hallways of the Reverend 
George Brown School in Sparta, New Jersey, Tom- 
my was considered a likeable kid. He had a little 
trouble fitting in, which was attributed to the fact 
that he commuted from nearby Jefferson Town- 
ship, and he didn’t have a girlfriend. His grades 
were good, though, and he'd made the wrestling 
team, competing at the 123-pound class. Still, in 
the last few months, and especially since returning 
from Christmas break one week earlier, Tommy 
had been drinking a little more regularly and acting 
very strange. 

Unsure of how seriously to take Tommy's threat, 
his classmates measured their friend’s words 
against his recent odd behavior and reported it to 
the school principal, Sister Philomena Fleck. The 
next day, after receiving a number of reports from 
teachers that he was passing notes with satanic 
messages to other students, she called in Tommy's 
mother for a conference. 

Sister Philomena had never been one to take the 
devil lightly, but a recent series of events in this 
heavily wooded, rural region of northern New Jer- 
sey had heightened her concern. First there was the 
report of a botched burglary attempt at Our Lady of 
the Mountain Church, said to have been the work. 
of a cult in search of religious artifacts. Then, last 
October, police found that a group of some 20 
teenagers were holding satanic rituals at the nearby 
St. Joseph Mission camp. Filled with devil-worship 
markings, and satanic symbols and messages, the 
long-abandoned site had evidently become a gath- 
ering place for occult ceremonies. In the middle of 
the investigations, several of the buildings were 
burned to the ground. One by one, each of the sur- 
rounding communities was reporting some sort of 








In the coldest weeks of last win- 
ter, a series of bizarre events 
brought death, Satan, and hys- 
teria to a small New Jersey 


town. 


bizarre activity, from cult-like chicken sacrifices to 
the suicide of a young student who was practicing 
witchcraft. And now, apparently, such troubles 
had come to her doorstep. 

Ironically, it was Sister Philomena who had giv- 
en Tommy's teacher permission to allow a group of 
students to prepare a report on satanism that had 
such a tremendous impact on the fourteen-year- 
old. Last November, when that report was deliv- 
ered, Tommy strode to the front of the room and 
denounced it in a voice ringing with repulsion. 
“Satanism is the total opposite of Catholicism,” he 
said. “These groups break into Catholic churches, 
burn black candles, destroy furniture, preach about 
nasty happenings, and include disgusting orgies in 
their masses. | believe this religion is much too 
scary and weird for me.’” 

That Thursday, last January 7, Sister Philomena, 
who is open about the fact that the The Exorcist 
made a powerful impression on her, shared her 
concerns with Tommy's 37-year-old mother, 
Bettyanne. “Tommy's too young and impression- 
able to be exposed to this,” she told her. “He's 
even alarmed the other children.” Later, Tommy 
sat in that same office and assured both his mother 
and Sister Philomena that his fascination with the 
Devil would end. A baby-faced youngster who 
mowed his neighbors’ lawns and delivered news- 
papers, he was easy to believe. Still, Bettyanne 
promised that she and Tom, Sr., would have a talk 
with Tommy. And maybe the Sullivans would at- 
tend the forum on satanism that a group of con- 
cerned parents and clergy were going to conduct 
exactly one week later, in response to the recent 
rash of incidents. 

That Saturday, Tom and Bettyanne Sullivan sat 
their oldest son down to straighten him out once 
again. Lately, Tommy’s odd behavior had been giv- 
ing them fits. But Satan? The two of them agreed 
that growing pains, not the Devil, had a hold on 
their son. So as they huddled inside their modest 
Jefferson Township house, 35 miles west of New 
York City, they wanted to believe him. 

“Don’t worry, it’s all under control,” Tommy 
told his parents. “Forget it, it’s all over. Finished. 
You can count on it.” 

What Tommy didn’t tell them was that he was 
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“Most of us used the woods as 
a sort of lover's lane, but not 
Tommy. We'd see him in there 
at all hours of the night, 
walking around or looking at 
the water. It was strange.” 


keeping a special book, a spiral notebook with a 
hard, cardboard cover that came to be known as 
“The Book of Shadows.” Here, Tommy expressed 
the feelings he otherwise kept inside. The book was 
filled with drawings of sadistic rituals and omnipo- 
tent, devilish-looking creatures. There were also 
Tommy's heroes, Billy Idol, Twisted Sister, and oth- 
ers. Portrayed as fiends holding de rigueur inverted 
crosses, they appeared next to devils with severed 
hands and misshapen faces. One drawing is enti- 
tled: “Come to Satan.” But the most frightening il- 
lustration is that of a demonic figure holding an 
upsidedown cross, looking on as a woman lying 
prostrate on a slab is lowered by pulleys into a sea 
of fire. 

To diffuse some of the tension that gripped his 
household, Mr. Sullivan forgot about his bad cold 
and took Tommy to a wrestling match at the nearby 
high school. Preoccupied with his work, he’d been 
somewhat distant lately, but it was like him to make 
this effort. Bettyanne was the one who ran the 
house with an iron hand. She was a strict discipli- 
narian who was set in her ways. But this Saturday 
she, too, was in a forgiving mood. 

That evening, Bettyanne took Tommy and his 
10-year-old brother Brian to the Saturday mass at 
Our Lady of the Lake Church. A devout Catholic, 
she was encouraged to see him following the ser- 
vice and carefully chorusing the words. He was be- 
having as innocently as he had when he was 
Brian's age. With the Lord's help, she figured, this 
strange crisis would pass. 

That night his parents didn’t question Tommy 
any further. But as he excused himself and headed 
for the downstairs den to watch Friday the 13th on 
the VCR, Bettyanne admonished him sternly not to 
stay up late because she wanted everyone back at 
church for the early morning services. Bettyanne’s 
dominant role in the household could be madden- 
ing. But this time, while the rest of the family head- 
ed off toward an early bed, Tommy simply 
muttered to himself, shrugged his shoulders, and 
slouched toward the basement rec room. 

A short time later, Brian stumbled out of his bed 
to go to the bathroom, and found his older brother 
wandering in the hallway. 

“What're you doin’, Tommy?” Brian remembers 
asking. “Why ya standin’ around? | thought you 
were watching Jason on the VCR.” 

“Get back to bed. Hurry. Just go to your room,” 
snorted Tommy, looking away from Brian toward 
his parents’ room. “It’s late. Go to sleep, do you 
hear me?” 

Except for the wind rattling against the window 
panes, the house was silent. It was barely 10 
o'clock. Brian, figuring that everyone else was 
asleep, started back to his bedroom—to the door 
carrying the giant poster of Freddy from Nightmare 
on Elm Street and the words, ‘Don’t come into my 
room or I'll kill you.” He hesitated in the hallway, 
though, when he noticed how much Tommy was 
sweating. His older brother seemed nervous, differ- 
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ent from usual. Before opening his bedroom door, 
he saw that Tommy’s right hand was covered with 
blood. 

Later that night, at about 10:30, Tommy’s father 
was jarred from his sleep by the sharp ring of a 
smoke alarm. He ran to the living room to find the 
couch in flames and junk scattered everywhere. 
Quickly extinguishing the fire, he and Brian began 
their search for the rest of their family. At the front 
door Mr. Sullivan saw his car rolling down the 
driveway and into a snowbank across the street. He 
chased after it but, finding it empty, went on to his 
neighbor Fred Eastman’s home, where he inter- 
rupted a small party to call the police. With East- 
man, he returned to his house to continue the 
search, Minutes later, they made their grotesque 
discovery at the foot of the steep basement stairs, 


When Detective Paul Hart entered the Sullivan's 
blue ranchhouse at 82 White Rock Boulevard in 
the section of Jefferson Township known as Milton, 
he recognized the heavy, musty odor of newly-spilt 
blood. Hart and his partner, Ken Pielich, followed 
the scent downstairs to the family’s playroom. 
There, they saw it splattered everywhere: sprayed 
across Monopoly sets, clothes, weightlifting equip- 
ment. Already small pools had begun to congeal, 
some of them flecked with bits of cut flesh. Lying in 
a crumpled heap amid the disarray, Bettyanne was 
little more than a mottled mass of blood, exposed 
bone and tissue. Her hands were partially severed 
and her throat was slit from the windpipe nearly to 
the spinal chord. But it was her face that made the 
two detectives turn away. With several dozen 
thrusts of a knife, the killer had tried to gouge her 
eyes out, then sliced the surrounding flesh the way 
a hunter skins a wild animal. 

“It’s the most brutal thing I’ve ever seen,” Paul 
Hart told himself. A Vietnam vet who'd helicop- 
tered into the DMZ during the Tet Offensive, the 
41-year-old detective could only grope for an 
explanation, 

Tommy, meanwhile, was nowhere to be found. 
As Hart moved through the house, it became in- 
creasingly clear that the 14-year-old was involved 
in the killing. Sifting through the ashes of the living 
room fire, they discovered partially burned books 
‘on satanism that he had borrowed from the local 
library, including one titled The Picture Book of 
Devils, Demons and Witchcraft. Inside Tommy's 
room, there were more such books, along with a 
collection of crude satanic drawings and diagrams. 
On the wall was a small bedside crucifix that was 
dwarfed by his posters of Ozzy Osbourne and a 
maniacally grinning Alice Cooper. As they learned 
more, Hart and Pielich attached some symbolism 
to this, reading it as the conflict between Betty- 
anne’s strict Catholicism and Tommy’s rebellious 
turn to the demonic forces which had obviously 
won out. 

Outside, where the family’s Mercury was 
plowed backward into a snowbank, they found 
more of Tommy's personal belongings. In his pan- 
icked attempt to flee, Tommy Sullivan couldn't 
handle the car that he was too young to drive. 
‘Abandoning it, he left behind some clothes, pa- 
pers, and an inverted cross that dangled from a 
necklace. The most dramatic piece of evidence the 
detectives turned up, though, was Tommy Sulli- 
van's “pact” with Satan: 

“To the Greatest Demons of Hell, | Tommy Sulli- 
van, would like to make solemn exchange with 
you. If you give me the most extreme of all magical 
powers... Iwill kill many Christian followers who: 
are serious in their beliefs .. ."’ 

Tommy went on to reveal his intention to kill 
his father and Brian, then continued, “Exactly 20 


years from this day | promise to commit suicide. | 
will tempt all teenagers on earth to have sex, have 
incest, do drugs, and to worship you. | believe that 
evil will once again rise and conquer the love of 
God.” 

In Jefferson Township, concern quickly grew 
that Tommy, perhaps with a pack of satanic cult- 
ists, was roaming the region. Search parties were 
quickly organized in the freezing cold of night. 
Dogs led the way through the vast wooded areas, 
while cars cruised the maze of winding back roads. 
Bettyanne’s wounds were so grotesque that the po- 
lice considered Tommy capable of anything. Hart 
wondered if he would have to shoot the boy if he 
lunged at him from behind a tree or some darkened 
garage. 

As he trudged through the snow that Saturday 
night and in the days to follow, the detective strug- 
gled to piece together the boy's life. What could 
have triggered this sort of carnage? he asked 
self. He'd seen a lot of gore in Vietnam, but this 
bloodletting was different. This was matricide. 

Tom Sullivan admitted to the police that his wife 
was a “nag.” He'd even told her on several occas- 
sions, “You've got to back off. The boy needs some 
breathing room.” She seemed so concerned with 
setting his priorities that Tommy couldn't find a 
way to express his own feelings to her. For years, he 
simply did as he was told, although increasingly it 
took more effort, more carping on her part. 





Brian noticed how much 
Tommy was sweating. His older 
brother seemed nervous, 
different from usual. Before 
opening his bedroom door, he 
saw that Tommy's right hand 
was covered with blood. 


Asa child, Tommy had flown model airplanes 
with his father and played on the Little League 
teams that Tom, Sr., coached. When he won the 
varsity spot on the local wrestling team, his parents 
were always in the stands cheering him on. Despite 
this, Tommy was still a stranger to them. After sav- 
ing for what seemed like ages, he purchased a 
$1000 stereo system and began to spend his days in 
his room listening to a growing collection of heavy 
metal records and becoming more and more ab- 
sorbed in a game called Dungeons & Dragons. Ap- 
parently, Tom and Bettyanne didn’t notice that he 
was quietly slipping away from the perfect world 
that they hoped they were providing for him. 
‘Tommy was a wizard at Dungeons & Dragons, a 
fantasy role-playing game thatis criticized by some 
psychiatrists as fostering an appreciation of mur- 
der, rape, mutilations, and other acts of violence. 
After adopting such roles as thief, fighter, magic 
user, or druid, players employ violent strategies to- 
gether with “death rays’” and “evil spells” to de- 
stroy opponents. Those upset by the game say it 
desensitizes children to violence’s gory realities. 
Apologists say that the game isn’t to blame for an 
era of history that may be most notable for its cal- 
lousness toward those realities, Either way, Tommy 
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Thanks to SPIN, 
Tama Janowitz 
got her first ever 
backstage pass. 
And she didn’t 
even use it! 


Regrets about 
and memoirs 
of a wasted 
evening by 
Tama Janowitz 


WHAT 
THE HELLISA 


They sent me out from the magazine to go see the 
Dirty Dancing concert tour. | had read a bunch of 
reviews, but | still didn’t have the slightest idea of 
what the event consisted of. In fact, | thought it 
was a bit odd that the reviews seemed completely 
unable to describe the event. They made it seem 
like a non-event, because none of them said what 
happened or even whether they liked it or not. 

T went down to Radio City Music Hall. The 
place was majestic, gold and glittering, Art Deco 
like some science fiction palace from an old Buck 
Rogers movie, the palace of an emperor full of 
nostalgia. The audience was screaming and yet 
there was a singular lack of tension in the room as 
if nothing was about to happen, Two men came 
out onto the stage in front of the curtain and the 
audience seemed to recognize them and cheered 
and then one man said: ““Hi, the person standing 
to my right is Jennifer Grey and I'm Patrick 
Swayze.” | could tell this was a joke because the 
audience laughed and then the other man 
explained that he was really an important VJ from 
Video Hits One, the video station, and the first 
man was from Z100 Radio’s Morning Zoo. Then 
he gave a speech which ended with him saying 
Thanks for coming here and helping us out. And | 
thought, how are we helping you out? | wondered 
why they needed help but the only reason I could 


DIRTY DANCING 


think of was that we had helped them out by 
buying tickets, which gave them money. 

Maybe | should have seen the Dirty Dancing 
movie first. | knew Jennifer Grey was the star of 
the movie and I remembered a story about her 
which was that she used to live down the block 
from me and my former boyfriend. This ex- 
boyfriend knew her. One day we were standing 
around talking to Jennifer on the street. At this 
time she was just a regular person who wanted to 
make it as an actress. After she left | asked him 
where he had met her and he said he had known 
her for a while, she used to run up to him and 
wrap her legs around his waist as a form of 
greeting. Only one day he was wearing a belt with 
a big clunky metal buckle made of brass and 
protruding spikes and she saw him and ran up to 
him and jumped up and wrapped her legs around 
his waist but she didn’t know about the belt 
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buckle. And because of this she had trouble 
walking for three weeks afterwards. But as | say 
this was before the movie and the great popularity 
which led to the Dirty Dancing concert tour. 





After the men left the stage there was an 
infinitely long medley from the live band. It 
sounded like Herb Alpert and the Tijuana Brass 
only not so good. In the front were three horn 
players. Two stood perfectly still and the third 
wiggled out of time to the music. I could tell it was 
making him angry that the other two weren't 
dancing around and | thought that maybe 
afterwards the horn player, who was trying to 
dance and generate a little excitement, would get 
into a fight with the other two and say to them You 
know, we agreed to dance and show a little 
enthusiasm and then maybe they would get into a 
fistfight. 

After a long time the music stopped and there 
was riotous applause. A shroud hanging over the 
stage was pulled away revealing several giant 
sized cans of Mountain Dew with see-through 
sides, inside of which appeared a couple in each 
who appeared to be copulating. A man appeared 
on stage and spoke through a megaphone, 
something about a Catskills resort and announced 
that a woman was going to sing. 

She was a black woman with a terrific voice 
and at first it sounded pretty good, and then in the 
second song five men dressed in black walked 
back and forth across the stage jerking their arms, 
and then | realized maybe she had a great voice 
but some life was missing. It was like hearing a 
singing statue at Disneyland, a technological 
breakthrough so brilliant that it took a while to 
realize it wasn’t alive. And then she pointed to a 
man in the audience and invited him onto the 
stage and said she was going to sing to him. He 
wore thick glasses and had a little moustache. He 
didn’t seem at all nervous. She asked him his 
name, which was Scott, and then she sang a love 
song to him. He began to wiggle up against her 
and then she asked if his wife was in the audience, 
which she was, and Scott was grinning. He looked 
as though he was going to quit his accounting job 
and start a new career on a stage with an audience 
who applauded wildly at everything and anything. 





Then some taped music came on. It was James 
Brown and the band pretended that they were 
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playing, and a group of dancers began to simulate 
sex while the audience cheered and my neighbor 
began to dance in her seat and bobble her head as 
if she was an aged Beatles fan and the Beatles 
were playing for her and her alone right this 
moment at Shea, and | felt like giving her a punch 
and telling her to quit bobbling, but then | thought 
she was having a good time and that was okay so 
why was it getting on my nerves? The dancers 
were now furiously humping away and I realized 
that what I was watching was a homogenized PG 
mainstream live sex show. | was at a strip joint 
with male and female dancers and live sex acts, 
and all the choreography and dancing and 
movement and gracefulness had been left out, and 
what was left was aerobic exercise, with an 
emphasis on jiggling breasts and crotch. And sex 
without the sex. 


There was a lot more. There was a lip-sync song 
by two dancers who apparently needed to rub up 
against lampposts while they didn’t sing, and 
there was a group called the Contours who were 
imitation O'Jays on speed. One of them made a 
speech about the Fifties. It was a history lecture. 
During the Fifties, he said, there were panty raids, 
people did it in the back seat of cars, everyone 
dressed like James Dean. That was the Fifties, he 
said. The audience cheered and in conclusion he 
said please don’t take drugs and that now there 
would follow more songs from the Dirty Dancing, 
soundtrack. 





| was waiting for the intermission but | kept 
thinking how am | going to be able to force myself 
to come back afterwards? | was worrying about 
this during the next song where a dancer who was 
‘a man appeared to be kissing the breasts of the 
woman dancer and kept a knee the whole time 
between her thighs. But after a while he gave up 
and they ran offstage so that there could be 
audience participation. The Original Dirty 
Dancers, or so they claimed, came out onto the 
stage and invited the audience to join them in 
learning a new dance but when the people came 
running up from their seats and jumped on the 
stage, as far as | could tell there was no dancing 
going on, although there was some gyrating of 
hips and a lot of noise from the overhead 
speakers. Maybe I simply didn’t know what 
dancing was. After a while the audience was sent 
back to their seats, it was time for the Grand 
Finale. All the dancers came out with fixed smiles 
and lots of Energy and Motion and the audience 
cheered at the hopping and jumping and the 
twisting and the loud noise. | wondered what was 
wrong with me that | thought it was the energy 
and grinning of beings who only vaguely 
resembled human beings because maybe it was 
all one giant television set. Something was 
missing—creativity? originality? a plot? a story? 
talent? Maybe what was missing was simply life as 
I knew it, 

It was time for the intermission, which was a 


good thing because | thought | couldn’t possibly 
be so bored as | had been during the performance. 
I started to walk around through the lobby. All the 
people were white and looked like they were at a 
shopping mall on Saturday somewhere in a 
regular part of America, wearing pastel shirts in 
peach and purple and aqua, jumpsuits, and 
Hawaiian print, and some of them were in their 
teens and some in their twenties and some in their 
thirties, and others were couples, and young girls 
in twos and threes, fifteen years of age and very 
nubile in the half-decay of Radio City Music Hall. 
| went downstairs to the lobby where the smokers 
were packed, the air was thick with smoke and 
suddenly | realized maybe | was in-hell because | 
thought this had to be hell, or at least a science 
fiction movie like Invasion of the Body Snatchers 
or The Stepford Wives, where something was a 
little bit wrong. 

1 knew | should probably go around and ask 
people questions, such as were they enjoying the 
performance. | could overhear them talking to one 
another about their new cars and what colleges 
they had been accepted to, and taking a trip to 
Yugoslavia, and the beach, but | couldn't bring 
myself to interview them. | tried to tell myself that 
if they were having fun it was a good thing and it 
was not my job to act superior but | didn’t feel 
superior, | felt as if | were being strangled. | went 
into the women’s room where four black 
attendants sat on the couch in the powder room. 
There was a bunch of balloons in the middle of 
the table. A woman from the audience went over 
to the balloons and tried to take them and one of 
the attendants stood up and started to scream ““Put 
those balloons down!” 

How does one avoid becoming cynical in the 
modern age, which | had always felt | had 
succeeded in avoiding, at least to the extent of 
being able to appreciate the harmless enjoyment 
of others? But this, this was something different. It 
was like a living death. Culture was beside the 
point. If culture is missing, so what, and if art is 
missing, or talent, or real joy, or any energy, what 
difference does it make if people are able to have 
a good time? | am no one to act superior only 
whatever was going on here was something awful, 
something mindless. Something terrifying was 
coming, only no one could see. 








I started walking for the door. | knew | should 
have gone back after intermission, but | couldn't. 
It was almost too late to leave. When | got to the 
door one of the attendants—they were all black, 
the only blacks in the place besides the restroom 
attendants and the singers—stopped me and said 
if | left the lobby | wouldn’t be readmitted. 1 
wanted to thank her but | just left. Even though the 
air on the street was ninety degrees and stale, and 
the streets were grim and covered with melted ice 
cream and vomit, and the light was harsh and 
yellow and it looked like a good night to get 
mugged or stabbed, | didn’t mind at all. 6 
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sat TR 
leliver higher highs, 
lower lows and wider 
dynamic range. 

When a rocker takes 
the stage, you can throw out 
the rule book. Anything and 
everything goes. Guitars 
wail. Chords explode. The 
music doesn't stop until the 
musician has thoroughly 
extended himself. 

With that in mind, we 
created the UX audiotape 
series. Four extraordinary 
tapes that also reach new 
levels. Capturing the peaks 
and valleys of the decibel 
meter like no Sony tape 
before them. 

Take the UX-ES, for one. 
It offers the best frequency 
responce of any Type II tape 
ever formulated by Sony, 

Going even further is 
the Sony UX-Pro, the tape 
Audio Magazine rates as 
“overall...the best of the 
type IIs'* With its unique 
ceramic guide system and 
reinforced shell, the UX-Pro 
provides our quietest tape 
housing ever. 

Sony's UX series tapes. 
The fruits of extensive 
research. They're designed 
with a single philosophy: 
rockers don't hold back a 
thing, and neither should 
your tape. 
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| wouldn't normally go to a film called Rambo: 
matter what, but the money looked good, < 





hadn't been to see a violent film in six 
which is how I space them. Even when | was: 
ing on a play with Al Pacino, | wouldn’t go 
The Godfather, because my quota of 
wasn't up. So there! 
| thought I’d prepare carefully for this one. I 
on my Sports Illustrated T-shirt, under a beige 
ton shirt, unironed; a brown cotton Eisenh 
style jacket (made in Hong Kong); and camouflage 
(dirty) tennis shoes. Then | fed my Rambo cats— 
Pretty, Pruney, Puddy, and Pansy—put some mace — 
in my pocket, and sauntered knowingly, but casu- 
ally, out to see Rambo Ill. | passed some drunks on 
reamed: “Blood!” Past a car whose 
Off. Past someone drilling a hole in a 
onna be ready for this movie. Even 
ian (90 percent) | had a hot dog 
papaya juice, which | had a 
at least some of the locale of 
|. The hot dog seemed to slightly adum- 
brate my critical facilities, and | thought that would 
help. Then | thought of John Travolta as | passed 
One Fifth Avenue, where John had once squeezed 
by me at the bar, wheréupon'l whispered to him: 
“Fabulous... id: “’m=outta here!” — 
door. | thought of 
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um,-one of the bétes of my life. Then a 

le of tennis-shoe clad juveniles threw $5.00 

‘of popcom over each other—this all before 

wie began. Twelve people in the the- 

“(4 pam. in the afternoon, Fri yntown). 

the-film opens, Rambo is nds—no 

ing—wandering d Bangkok 

balliwith local delinquents and doing 

Buddhist temple. An American 

irst Blood and Rambo,.de- 

e the colonel’s boyfriend, an- 

foing S&M with a Russian 

s (big towers, etc.) in 

getting carried away 

out of a love-hate com- 

aludes. But Rambo isn’t 

ot rid of all his S&M com- 

‘movies. He is sated with 

re is nothing new under 

less it’s somebody's son. 

Yes, a beautiful nine-year-old catches his fancy on 

the tour of a hospital in Afghanistan, where the 

Americans have spirited him in the hopes he'll get 

in the mood to burn, slash, and pillage a few Rus- 

sians. One look at this kid and Rambo is ready to 

ram! Bo! 

And the kid has lost hii 

cousins. He has 
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to—and no one to 
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Film “review” by 
Taylor Mead 







ghan Motel-Owner and Village-Boss says: “Why 
mast you do this?” Rambo looks at Boy, whose 
name is Oscar (“Oscar the Wilde-one,” as he's 
now known in Afghanistan), and says: “Because 
he'd do it for me.”” From now on Oscar won't leave 
Rambo alone. He insists on foll ig him into the 
mine fields surrounding the fortress with his gun 
sticking up in front of him. Rambo keeps saying, 
“Down, Boy!” but the kid can’t help it. While he 
crouches by a pillar for comfort, Rambo goes .into 
the fortress to rescue everybody! The little boy 
plays with the big pill ings an old Afghan 
folk song—"'Moon Ri look alittle like 

Lof the pillar 


The Boy thinks: “Qh goody, fit 

this guy!” Rambo grabs the kic 

his shoulder, and goes rut 

tunnels and holes. He sticl 

where there’s a sewer—very 5 C 
through the urine and dung-balls of, 
come out in—Montego Bay, Jamaica, Yes 
they “come out” in Montego Bay, 


there’s Noel Coward on the beach. “' 
yoo hoo,” he says. “Bring that rapscal 
I'llteach him a thing or two—a few ditties 
you on cold winter nights, after you've t 
Moscow.” “Buzz-off, yee olde 
Rambo. “He's mine and | don’t want f 


into a fag!” “Oh, buzz you, yee olde’ 
Noel, “I just wanted to make him—sophi 
“| bet!”’ says Rambo, and does a Pow! Pow! on silly 
olde Noel—the Coward! 

“This place is too fagey,’” says Rambo. “I better 
take you home where you have no one—it's better 
than catching AIDS in some tourist resort.” So they 


use Rocky Rambo’s Gold Express Card to t 
a plane back to Afghanistan. Rambo rents a c 
minium for the boy in the fortress, which is 

it here— 


called Trump Towers, and says: “Wait 

I'll be back as soon as my next flick is over—it's 
called Breakfast at Stiff-Annie’s. It's about a rapist 
who has lunch in a delicatessen.” The Boy says: 
“Get you, girl!” and calls room service to have two 
bellboys brought up. .. . “It’s too late—he’s be- 
come Americanized!” Rambo thinks, kicking dirt 
in the umpire’s face, and heads out for his next 
“Take!” ... @ 





Dont forget 
Seeeltats 
go as fast as cars. 


Scooters and cars may not look alike, but 
they do have a lot in c 
same roads. They travel at simila: 

And they're subject to the same rules, 

That means the scooter rider has to take 
a few extra precautions, 

When you ride, always wear a helmet 
and eye protection. Dress appropriately 
with long sleeves, long pants, gloves, and 
over-the-ankle shoes. 


Elte* isa Honds trademark: ©1988 American Honda Motor C 
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Read the owner's manual and check 
out your scooter before every ride. Stay 
alert, be aware of other vehicles and make 
sure they know where you are, too. 

Take an MSF rider education course. 
Call 1-800-447-4700 for information. Or 
see your local Honda Scooter dealer and 
view the special scooter video “Street Wise— 
An Introduction to Scooter Riding” But 
dont stop there. Use every ride as a 


learning experience. 

And, of course, never drink or take 
drugs and ride. 

Remember, just because scooters are 
fun to ride, doesnt mean they shouldnt 
be taken seriously. Enjoy yourself, but 


tide safely 
HONDA 


Come ride with us. 








Stop in the name of love: (L-R) Alan Wilder, David 
Gahan, Andrew Fletcher, Martin Gore. 








Depeche Mode is an art 
band that became the favorite 
of teenyboppers and other 
moody people everywhere. 
Where did they go right? 


fter seeing Depeche Mode at the Rose Bowl, 
hairdressers at Sal's Hair Magic on Hollywood 
Boulevard decided that they were four wimps who 

don’t even know how to throw a football. 
Busboys at the International House of Pancakes 
‘on Route 28 thought Depeche Mode was French 

for “hurry-up fashion’ or “fast forward.’” 
heck-out clerks at the A&P in Plainview spent 
their coffee breaks feeling moody and listening to 

live bootleg tapes of Depeche Mode 

Doctors at the Mayo Clinic found that Depeche 
Mode attracted hordes of young girls. Actually, 
only the front rows were young girls, but even so, 
young girls are great. They were the first to be hip 
the Beatles, the Stones, and all the other 


Inmates on tier three at the Upstate Correctional 
Facility fail to comprehend why Depeche Mode, 
although they aren’ta chart act and don’tend up in 
the Top Ten, nevertheless play the same halls as 
Fleetwood Mac, who sell five million albums. 

Down at the crematorium outside Boca Raton, 
Florida, they say Depeche Mode is not a real band 
because they don’t have a drummer, don’t have a 
guitar player; they use electronics and tapes 

Bicycle messengers from Atomic Couriers put 
Depeche Mode down for being a pop band. 


DEPECHE MODE: One of our aims is to briny 
credibility beck into pop. In England, there is no 
difference between rock and pop, but in America 
there is. In America, pop is like a dirty word. So 
many people are anti-Top 40, while in Britain you 
get in the Top 30, it’s not a bad thing. You can be in 
the Top Five and still be good, still keep your fans. 
The problem with pop bands is often they're not 

reciated until maybe ten years later. Gary Glit- 

T. Rex, and glam bands who were very 
throwaway in the early Seventies are real hip now, 
whereas rock bands like U2 tend to be accepted at 
the time. 


Interview by Scott Cohen 
Photography by Anton Corbijn 





IN A HOTEL OVERLOOKING A PARK 


DAVID GAHAN (lead singer): | don’t really have 


heroes. I've got bands | admire, a lot of bands from 
the Sixties, like the Doors and the Rolling Stones, 
but only particular areas of the Stones. Be; 

Banquet, for instance, is one of my all time favorite 
albums. I definitely would rather have been in the 
Stones than in the Beatles. My favorite photographs 
are old pictures of the Stones from the Sixties. | got a 
framed photograph at home of Keith Richards, 
where he looks like he’s been to hell and back and 
back again. | like the film Gimme Shelter, where 
Brian Jones looks totally fucked up and beyond 


help, for the same reason. They don’t make films 


like that today. When you see rock videos now, it’s 
all glam. This is the concert and this is it. All these 
bands have all this power and all this money to 
spend on things, but you can only buy so many cars 
and yachts. What happened to the heart and soul? 
It’s more like models on the catwalk. 

If there were two of you, which other band wou! 
you choose to be in? 

New Order, the Smiths, maybe the Cure. Possibly 
none of us would ever mention it in interviews, but 
I think there are similar areas in all three bands to 
Depeche Mode, especially in New Order. | often 
read interviews with New Order where Hooky talk: 
about being one of the last surviving punk bands 
That's something | like. 





Left: David Gahan feeling moody after a hard day 
of sampling. Below and right: Alan Wilder (left) 
and Andrew Fletcher think up retorts for Sal’s Hair 
Magic 





The same with the Cure. Although they’ re a ma- 
jor act, now that they're on a major label, they still 
have a punky image in the way that they don’t toe 
the line. 

How do you not toe the line? 

Our stage performance is very different. We use all 
synthesizers and tapes and stuff, and some people 
can’thandle that. They want to see a drummer and 
they want to see a guitarist running up and down a 
stage, so it gets up people's noses. | don’t quite un- 
derstand that, because in the end, the song's the 
most important thing. If you haven't got a song, it 
doesn’t matter anyway, and songs are the strength 
in Depeche Mode. 


OVER A CUP OF COFFEE 





DAVID: | like to feel tense and unrelaxed. don't 
like to sleep before a gig or eat before a gig. | want 
to feel on edge and | want the audience to fee! that 
way as well. 

What about after a gig? 

When it comes to a close situation in a small room, 
| often feel very claustrophobic. | don’t like that 
kind of intensity. Sometimes you get to the boiling 
point where you actually think you can kill some- 
one, just to release some energy or to find out what 
it feels like. I don’t know if | could actually do it if it 
came to it, but I’m not scared of being killed myself. 
How close he 

A few years ago, | was driving to the studio in my 
first car, a black '83 Ford Escort. | was going about 
80 mph and somebody pulled out in front of me. | 
slammed on the brakes and when you slam on the 
brakes at that speed, | found out, you just don’t 
stop, the wheel takes over and suddenly the whole 
car was spinning around and | couldn’t see any 
thing. The next thing | remember, there was all this 
glass shattering and | smashed through the wind- 
iso remember | had the Doors playin 





ave you come to d 











screen. | 3 
really loud. 





hat song was it? 








| think it was “L.A. Woman.’ When the car finally 
stopped, the tape was still going and the car was 
completely totalled. | remember the music was 
really loud still. | tried to get out of the car, but | 


ause the doors were caved in 





couldn’t get out 
Continued on page 89 





| hate it when I have to take 
over the front man role. We're 
sort of back room boys. 
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ESCALATOR TO HEAVEN 





A year ago, Kingdom Come 
was just a demo tape that 
sounded uncannily like Led 
Zeppelin. Now, as their album 
goes platinum, even Robert 
Plant has to nod in tribute. 


Article by Dan Hedges 
Photography by Chris Carroll 


Paris, early evening. Across from an Algerian peep 
show, in the fading Montmartre light, there’s a 
fright-wigged hooker with a face like Telly Savalas 
and a pair of legs that just won't quit. 

‘On board Kingdom Come’s tour bus, however, 
the band doesn’t notice. With fifty-odd European 
gigs down and three to go, even Paris doesn’t hold 
a whole lot of charm. After two months of funny 
money, lumpy beds, and no room service after ten, 
we're talking zombie hour, weariness so thick you 
could cut it with a platinum album. 

“It’s Moet," guitarist Danny Stag insists, driving 
everybody crazy with another lecture on French 
pronunciation. “The ‘t’ is hard, not soft. 
Understand?” 

Bassist Johnny B. Frank just stares out the win- 
dow at the traffic, not listening anymore. “I ate a 
sandwich at a soundcheck a week ago,’” he says, 
then grimaces. “It’s still hanging around.” 

Welcome to the big time, before Monsters of 
Rock, before it’s really dawned on the five mem- 
bers of Kingdom Come how popular they are back 
home in the States. Everything has happened al- 


most too fast. It was only back in January, ata radio 
programmers’ convention, that PolyGram Records 
handed out a sampler cassette of future releases, 
among them “Get It On’ by Kingdom Come, an 
unknown band that had never played a gig. The 
song was four minutes of glorious, riff-laden crunge 
so blatantly close to vintage Led Zep that it was 
almost criminal. 

It was also extremely smart. After all, “Stairway 
to Heaven” remains the most popular tune on rock 
radio. A decade after its demise, Zeppelin still sells. 
But today’s A&R folk tend to focus on the visually 
marketable, and as singer Lenny Wolf notes, 
“There hasn’t been much rock lately with heart. 
The tense, emotional stuff isn’t around anymore. 
I's become a fashion show. Five guys dressed like 
women." 

So it wasn’t surprising that several bombast- 
starved radio stations (like Detroit's WLLZ) singled 
out the still commercially unreleased tune for air- 
play. Some deejays took a “mystery band’ tack, 
just playing it cold and supplying no details, and 
the phones were soon jammed by calls from kids 
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Kingdom Come: (clockwise from above) James 
Kottak, Danny Stag, Johnny B. Frank, Rick Steier, 
Lenny Wolf. 


convinced it was the second coming of you-know- 
who. 

Retailers began submitting huge advance orders 
for the LP (700,000 copies in all), prompting Poly- 
Gram to release Kingdom Come a month early. “It 
took off so fast that we didn’t believe what was go- 
ing on,” Wolf says. “It was, like, ‘What do we do 
now?" The first two months were really stressful.” 

Born in Hamburg, Germany, Lenny Wolf dipped 
into film acting and juvenile delinquency during 
his teens before settling down with music. After 
moving to L.A. in the early Eighties, with no money 
and six words of English, he sang with a band 
called Stone Fury, who signed with MCA, then 
went nowhere. Describing their two impeccably- 
produced albums as “a perfect fuck, but no or- 
gasm,” he headed back to Germany to lick his 
wounds. 
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Returning to L.A. in early '87, he cranked out 
songs for months, looking for a direction. “Half of 
them had a more bluesy, rock feel,’’ he recalls. 
“The other half—well, people would have said I'd 
ripped off the Beatles and Comsat Angels.” When 
PolyGram signed him on the basis of the heavier 
stuff, he set about assembling Kingdom Come. 
Slightly arrogant, though friendly in a strident way, 
Wolf isa rooster in a spotlit barnyard, As he admits, 
““\'m not easygoing. I'm German. A perfectionist. | 
know what | want, how to do it, and don’t have 
time for a million questions. It’s ‘get it done or 
next’ 

The band members are still feeling each other 
‘out, jump-starting the solidarity that would have 
developed more naturally had Kingdom Come 
dragged itself around the L.A. bar circuit for five 
years before landing a deal. Then too, Wolf admits 
he’s “not exactly Mr. David Lee Roth.” He had two 
weeks of touring experience prior to forming King- 
dom Come, and concedes that their early gigs were 
erratic. “Even in my home town,” he says, “I 
thought I'd get ‘em by the balls, and | got zero. But 
then, halfway through, it was... . yeah!"” 

But when it comes to the Zeppelin comparisons 
he gets a tad defensive. “Just because a few phras- 
ings are similar... . Listen to ‘Hideaway’ or ‘Shout It 
Out.’ Nothing to do with Zeppelin. Danny [Stag, 
guitarist] grew up with Hendrix. Doesn’t own a Led 
Zeppelin record. We mixed the album at Electric 
Lady, and it made his year. It was ‘Where did Jimi 
pee?’ He gets the psychedelic blues feel, but he 
also know hows to burn." 

True. From the moment Kingdom Come hits the 
stage at the Elysée Montmartre, it’s clear that Stag’s 
fluid approach owes more to the acid swirl of 
“Bold as Love” than the lemon-juiced crunge of 
“Whole Lotta Love.’ And the band is tight. But that 
uncannily familiar vacal wail of Wolf's? It’s no sur- 
prise that Robert Plant dedicated two songs to them 
duringa recent London gig—if facetiously. “I don’t 
think he’s thrilled about us,” Wolf says, “though he 
should be flattered.”’ 

Mind you, the Zeppelin parallels stop there. 
Kingdom Come's off-duty profile is pretty low-key. 
They have their fun, but debauchery as a full-time 
cottage industry doesn’t seem to hold much ap- 
peal. “That's because we've all gone off the deep 
end before,’” Danny Stag says. ‘To me, what's im- 
portant is that | get it together to play my ass off 
every night. Living in L.A., we've seen too many 











people who were on top and are working in a li- 
quor store now.” 

As this goes to press, Kingdom Come is top twen- 
ty. Platinum. Until the royalties roll in, however, 
it’s a safe bet that Stag won't be moving out of his 
brother's garage. And Lenny Wolf will undoubted- 
ly have to continue defending his band against 
charges of selling out before they've even seen 
their first dime. 

“Everyone wants to drag you down when you're 
successful,’” Wolf says. “When Aerosmith came 
‘out, people called them a rip-off of the Stones. But 
kids loved it, and now Aerosmith are one of the best 
around. People think we're five guys from Glitter- 
land who bought guitars and got lucky. But five 
years from now?” He shrugs. “People will be ac- 
cusing other bands of sounding like Kingdom 
Come.” s 


© Loflta, ne, USA, 1983 
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Walking into a comic book store is twice, ten 
times, a thousand times more exciting than go- 
ing into a record store. You go into a record 
store these days and if you can find any actual 
records buried away behind the videocassettes, 
they're all safely stacked into hermetically pure 
sections that guarantee you no surprises what- 
soever, no risks available, no new possibilities, 
no hope. The speed metal rack is as strictly 
ghettoized as the Broadway show tune section; 
the post-punk industrial noisemakers are as 
separate-but-equally-safe as the glam metal 
fops and the indie-label gloom creeps and the 
teen-a-pop twinkies and the New Age synth- 
harpists. The only real excitement in a record 
store these days comes from the marketing’ 
magic that makes every sub-sub¢Ultural stooge 
so certain they're expressing individuality. 

Meanwhile, across the street, in that comie 
store you've never actually beet inside because 
you're afraid all/your speed-synth industrial 
gloom-twinkie friends Will think you've lost alf 
your highly cultivated sense of cultivation, all 
hell has broken loose, all bets are off, all things 
are possible, no holds are barred. Genfefica- 
tion can’teven get a grip, even in aworld ruled 
by mint-edition-in-a=plastic-bag anal-retentive 
collector-fanatics, because genres keep fold- 
ing in onthemselyes: Superheroes have begun 
to ruminate on their Sexual foibles. Funny/ani- 
mals have shed their babyfai and.commenced 
to whacking off the heads of other fuzzy cutie- 
pies. Every comic book characler who ever 
existed hasbeen revived, superhero on under- 
mensch, animal, vegetable, or Kryptonite; and 
for every revival, a hundred new mutations 
have’ sprung’ forih. Detectives search outer 
space for clues, eenagers search shopping 
malls for sex, knights in shining armor meet 
grunting samurai in 7-11 parking lots, The huge 
comic book conglomerates are producing stuff 
as bizarre as the underground independents, 
while the underground independents are pro- 
ducing stuff as slick as the huge conglomerates. 
There are comics with no words, and comics 
with more words than some novels. Comics 
from America are ripping off comics from Ja- 
pan that were inspired by comics from France 
based on American comics—and that's a fairly 
simple genealogy. 

Where it all began, of course, was with un- ‘ 
derground comics fromthelate Sixties. Whereit .(.\ « 
all began before that, wasn the Silver Age of \ 
Superheroes of the mid-Sixties, the MarvehEra” 
that took up where the Golden Age of the late 
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If punk rock didn’t change the world, at least it 





ed the comics scene. The two underground 
merged on album covers and fanzines like 
New Work’ Rocker, where Kazimicras C. Prapuolenis, 
better kriown és Kdsetlisplayed his Buzzbomb strip 
(opposite page). AkoverAmerica turns 

Japanese. 
the artists first,feauséed in RAW maga 
jeouldn’s call myself @ sickie, but plenty of people 
woul." 









ine. Burns: 





Thirties antl corly-Forties leffoff. (It’s in the na- 
ture ofjcomie book fanbay obsessiveness that 
all of these Eras and/Ages and such have been 
religiously chronicled; il’s“equally in their na- 
ture that no two fanboys can ever agree about 
‘anything about any of these Ages and Eras; ev- 
erything’is upifor debate, eternally and in mi- 
¢roscopic\detail.) Where it began before that, 
of course, was with the blood-thickening gore 
‘of EC comics, with Carl Barks’s greed-powered 
Ser6oge McDuck,with Hal Fostef's Prince Val- 
ignt and Milton/Caniff’s Tefry\and the Pirates 
‘and WaltKelly’s Pogo and E:C, Segar's Popeye 
‘and George Herriman’s Krazy Kat and Winsor 
MéKay’s Liffle Nemo. (Where it began this.most 
récenttime, let's be humble énough to admit, 
‘was probablyveither Japan or France or both. 
Europe and Asia have always embraced com- 
ics as reading matter suitable for adults, and the 
“resultsshave long been far more sophisticated 
visually and. thematicallythan the- superhero 
books from the U.S. More, the Europeans have 
always revered the American comic pioneers 
and kept their work alive and available. Ac- 
knowledging an audience other that 
teenaged boys caused overseas publishers to 
recognize the need for topics and topicality, for 
nudity and fashion and.visual flash. It was only 
when American comic’GHists were exposed fo 
such foreign/conceptsythat the ice began to 
crack over here, : i 
There's certainly no end in sight, The fairly re- 
Cerit™ outgrowth, of; black-and-white! comic 
books fas begun'to settle back in the market- 
place, and some of the lengthy graphic novels 











‘Action Comics #1, 
first appearance 





$17,500 today) 


ply 


finding an audience, but 


are having trouble 
there’s no reason to believe that anybody's go- 
ing to give up the freedom that the new comics 
have granted themselves. There’s no reason to 
believe they could—now that the fences have 
been kicked over, nobody can seem to remem- 
ber why they were there in the first place. 
Poring over the pages of comic after comic, 
you're left with the impression of hundreds, 
maybe even thousands, of heroically addled 
artists spread thick in areas like New York and 
LA and, for some reason, Seattle, spread thin 
over all the rest of the country, and all of them 
scribbling their mighty little hearts out ... for 















what? So they can compete for space ina comic 
book specialty shop with the latest issue of 
some superhero in spandex pajamas, desper- 
ately trying to gain the attention of some acned- 
to-the-max adolescent who has sworn to devote 
all of what's left of his life to unraveling the X- 
Men family tree? (Cut to close-up of R. Crumb’s 
HUP #1, featuring debonair pitchman Stan 
Shnooter, arm wrapped around the waist of a 
cantaloupe-breasted young lovely. Stan: “HEY 
FANBOY, GROW UPI! Yeah, I’m talkin’a you! 
Listen, are you gonna waste yer whole life look- 
in’ at that super hero crap? C'mon! Grab your- 
self a real adult comic!” Ms. Cantaloupes: 
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Series of Superman 


Wonder Woman 
#1 oppears 


“Don't be afraid!”) 

No, the truth is that Today’s Contemporary 
Cartoonist has more, ever so much more, on 
his/her mind than the corruption of the innocent. 
You've got the mighty Calvin & Hobbes, Gary 
Lorsen’s Far Side, and former underground car- 
toonist Bill Griffith's Zippy the Pinhead holding 
the higher ground of the daily newspaper syndi- 
cated strips. You've got Lynda Barry (probably 
the most gifted short story writer of her time, by 
the way) and Matt Groening and Norman Dog 
and Charles Burns and John Dougan producing 
exemplary stuff for alternative weekly newspa- 
pers all across the country. You've got Alan 
Moore and Frank Miller and Howard Chaykin 
messing with the parameters of the cape-and- 








Pajama superheroes, turning them into myths 
and neurotics at the same time. 

Hardly any of the current comics are willing 
to settle for taking a small swipe at anything 
simple, and in a decade when popular culture 
seems to nibble instead of gnaw, nothing could 
be more refreshing. There’s a big jolt of fun that 
comes from watching Cherry Poptart, drawn 
precisely in the style of Archie’s beloved Betty 
and Veronica, as she humps her mother's date 
and her mother, but it’s the easily defined thrill 
that comes from watching too-familiar totems 
mildly defiled. There’s a more profound thrill 
that comes from one of Jaime Hernandez’s 
Love and Rockets stories—drawn in a way that 
resembles the blandness of Archie comics but 


Pogo 
in The New York 





Left: Gary Panter parlayed a fine arts education into 
a comics career, then parlayed thet into a gg as 
design director for Pee-wee Herman. Pant. 
plan twas to follow painting tradition while beak 
out of it. I felt my work could be anywhere: in the 
fields, a comic book, on television. If it bucked the 
system enough it was alright.” Right: Gekiga comics 
in Japan generate animated television spinoff, 
which generate toys. Which, in turn, generate lovw- 
grade American imitations. Below: Watercolor page 
from Blood, covers from Love and Rockets, Peter 
‘Bagge’s Neat Stuff, and the firat installment in the 
proposed complete works of Robert Crumb. 








set in a distinctly Southwestern terrain—as it 
weaves past joke setups toward the romantic 
existence people wish they had, once school is 
over and life goes on.there’sa, more truly 
shocking thrill that follows. a-reading, of Marti 
Rivera's The Cabbie, which swipes.(or. dppro- 
priates, for all you postmodetns out there) the 
rudimentary styléOf Chester Gould's Dick Tra- 
cy, matching but not necessarily topping the 
fearless flattoot’s pathological need to\get to 
the bottom of a crime! by as-direct @ route as 
possible. 

Homagesind appropriations Gndiinfluences 
and direct steals are) interesting\ éfovgh, \cer- 
tainly, dnd yet not nearly enough all the:same. 
What /makesthe" cufrent world of comics so 
powerful is its willingness to operate fram, 50 
mary distinet points oF view, fo endorsesomony 
separate, disparate belief systems. The visual 
yecabulary of comic artists is far larger today 
than it ever has been before, ranging—some- 
times on the same page—from wispy water- 
color washes to hard-edged abstractions, and 
completely reconsidering how panels are ar- 
rayed: The oldicomic books werefrapped in- 
side the stilted camerd of. movie from the early 
talkies era; they moved like they were talking to 
a microphone hidden in a vase on the table, 
they dissolved and cut and zoomed so stiffly 
you'd have sworn—ai.least until the under: 
grounds arrived—that LSD had never been 
invented. 

What's most heroic abouticomics now is not 
that guys like Miller and Moore and Chaykin 
are trying to lead audiences of arresied adoles- 
cents into something resembling boyish adult- 
ishness, but that there’s so much room inside @ 
comic book today, so many possibilities that ex- 
ist and are being seized. Everything is fair 
game, and nothing is sacred. 

Some of the very best of the new era of com- 
ics—let's give ita suitably trite game: the Brass 
Age, maybe, perhaps—arevpurely autobio- 
graphical. They follow the lead of Crumb, who 
has never stopped crabbily chronicling his life 
and crimes, bu} they studiously avoid develop- 
ing a blueprint, a formula—which is exactly the 
technique the old comics industry always used 
for the appreciation of fresh innovation. Harvey 
Pekar’s aggressively obsessive American 
Splendor is/the autobiographical urge at its 
crankiestwhile Dori Seda’s Lonely Nights: Sto- 
ries to Read When the Couple*Next Door Is 
Fucking Too Loud are the mest whimsically por- 
nographic. Both tread where Grumb. traveled 
first, and yefyneither Seem to be in his shadow. 

As the comies.emibrdicé moré.andtmore of the 
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world, more and more of the world seems ready 
to—well, not to embrace them, actually, but at 
least to admit their existence. Novelists are 
starting to script stuff for the classier graphic 
novel form; the endlessly innovative Gary 
Panter is responsible for designing Pee-wee 
Herman’s Playhouse; Matt Groening animates 
brief segments for The Tracey Ullman Show; 
Lynda Barry has a full-color gig doing mildly 
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colorless stuff for Esquire; Calvin & Hobbes ap- 
pear poised to depose the despised Garfield. 
Success measures less than survival in this 
case, since what matters most about the Brass 
Age is its diversity, its multiplicity, its incredibly 
amazing over-goddamn-abundance. In a 
world where anything can happen, a lot of 
things occur. You could ask for a lot less. 
—Bart Bull 

















EC Comics 


The first EC comic | ever owned was Mad #3. Ona 
trip with my parents in 1952 | plucked it from a re- 
volving metal rack in Bowling Green or St. Augus- 
tine or Cody, Wyo. | was 10 years old: tall, skinny, 
wore glasses; was uncoordinated, shy. For the rest 
of the trip | sat on the back seat of our ‘50 Hudson 
and, between bouts of hysterics, read “Dragged 
Net’ and “Lone Stranger” to my parents, who 
smiled. 














The ages 10, 11, 12, | see now, are significant devel- 
opmentally. The child, while still totally dependent 
on the parents, is for the first time gaining freedom 
from them. For the first time the child can separate 
sufficiently from the family to carve its identity with 
its own hands. 

Fletcher Sparrow and Davey Peters were not the 
sort of company parents would want at the table 
when such carving was going on. Fletcher was a 
thin, pale, only child, who spent hours trying to comb 
his hair like Tony Curtis. He lived in a tiny apartment 
with his mother, a dental hygienist, and her occa- 
sional boyfriends. He swore and smoked and 
showed his mother's falsies to his friends. Davey 
was short, prematurely cynical, and prankishly in- 
clined. He had already established o CV that would 
have made most child analysts drool: chasing Mrs. 
Kephart with her homeroom flag; ambushing a pa- 
trol car on Sansome St. with Roman candles; dous- 
ing toy cars with lighter fluid, torching them atop a 
steep backyard obstacle course, and taking home 
movies while they dropped and burned. 











And, of course, EC comics were on few adults’ lists 
of recommended reading. At the time EC published 
10 titles: Tales from the Crypt, Vault of Horror, Haunt 
of Fear, Weird Science, Weird Fantasy, Crime Sus- 
pense, Shock Suspense, Frontline Combat, Two-Fist- 
ed Tales, and Mad. EC’s stable of writers and 
artists—Harvey Kurtzman, Bill Elder, Jack Davis, 
Wally Wood, Joe Orlando, Jack Kamen, Reed 
Crandall, Al Williamson, Graham “Ghastly”’ Ingels, 
John Severin—was unequaled; and its publisher, 
William M, Gaines, gave their talents full rein. 

What truly made EC great was its horror and sex. 
The man who was chained in the old hag’s attic. The 
husband who incinerated his wife with floodlights 
and the one who froze his. The wife who put her hus- 
band’s hacked-up remains in Mason jars and the 
cone who used the shop display windows for hers. 
The man who was eaten by piranhas in his bubble 
bath and the one who slid down the pole honed ra- 
zor-sharp and the one who fed himself to dogs. The 
woman who was steamed by the smoke ring and the one rotted by the 
perfume and the one whose face was torn from her cranial bones. The 
space colonist who had fifty beautiful women in suspended animation and 
unthawed them one at a time like Sara Lees. 

Horror and sex. At 10, 11, 12, the child remains weak and vulnerable. It 
is aware of the possibilities of destruction and its inability to protect itself 
against them, EC, arguably, assisted adjustment here. Several issues a 
month, four stories an issue, by ax and acid, fang and talon, club and 
disintegrator, heart-poundingly plotted, excrutiatingly well-drawn, EC al- 
lowed us to confront destruction in every imaginable form. We could con- 
template it and brood about it and replay it in our dreams. We might 
shiver. We might shudder. But we overcame destruction. Several issues a 
month, we woke or walked from it, unbruised and not visibly scarred. 

And sex. The child is also about to turn adolescent. It will be consciously 
pursuing its libidinal drives. EC (whose basic male-female relationship 
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was: Boy meets Girl; Boy kills Girl; Girl—“rotting, pulsating, oozing 
slime’’—returns from the grave for Boy) was less than therapeutically 
valuable here. Of course, for a child in the early Fifties there was little 
healthy sex depicted anywhere. Superman and Lois did not kiss. Tubby 
and Little Lulu did not play doctor. Tarzan and Jane never behaved like 
they had a clue where they got Boy. Even in adult American popular cul- 
ture, sexuality was repressed or violent far more often than it was fun. 
Ricky and Lucy had separate beds. The older guys on the corner talked 
only about the girls they “got” or “scored” or “banged.” At least EC used 
the sado-masochism to confront what exists within, but has been con- 
cealed. Such confrontations can lead to self-education and growth and, in 
some circles, are prized. 


My parents, however, were of a different critical school. | don’t think they 
read Fredric Wertham, M.D., a psychiatrist, whose writings accused com- 
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ic books of turning innocent children into major felons. doubt they were 
swayed by the Readers Digest articles or PTA speakers who implicated 
comics in the spread of juvenile delinquency, the Red Menace, and gener- 
al moral decline. But my parents remembered whose nightmares woke 
them, They recalled who hid behind his seat, eyes closed, hands oyer ears, 
when the Flying Monkeys came for Dorothy. And they forbid me to buy any 
comics that were scary. As a fledgling EC zealot, that left my wings pretty 
well clipped. 

Still, | did what | could. | bought Mad. | bought Panic, a Mad clone 
introduced iWearly 1954, and Piracy, which was devoted to seastories and 
launched later that'year. When Two-Fisted Tales diluted its blood-and- 
guts into a duller pulp heroes format, | added that to my approved list and 
bought it too. | read the other ECs at newsstands and drug stéres, until their 
owners asked me to leave;land | spent hours in Davey’s/and Fletcher's 
bedrooms attempting to close my cultural gap. 

By now, we had/formally established EC in our lives. One promotion 
had been the chartering of official EC Fan-Addict Clubs for groups of five 
or more: Enlisting Max Garden, Howard Frimple (a dull, plump boy who 
lived around the corner), and Stuart, my younger cousin, we rushed in our 
25-cent initiation fees and/became card-carrying members. 

We were as devoted to our club as any Mason. We met twice a month in 
Davey’s basement. We elected officers. (By virlué of having the most ECs 
and it being hisbasement, Davey was President. Fletcher was Vice-Presi- 
‘ent Gtid | was Secretary- Treasurer.) We traded, exchanged tips on which 
dealers stocked which titles and whenj@deliveries were made, quizzed 
each other on all manners of EC esoterica (Identifyibysissue number, story 
fitle, and artist: [a}ifive corpses whokill their murderer; [bhfour characters 
whoseeviscerated 6rgans are lainjout inithe last panel; three children who 
slay théicparéhts) andidebated such compelling isses as Who at EC was 
best suited to draw everyone we knew. 

One never-ending questiof the clUb was its searehiforback issues. None 
of us had bought ECs from the staff, The resultant gaps in our collections 
continually grew because of EC’s/poordistribution system and the finan- 
cial and social pressures which caused once dependable dealers tosud- 
denly drop its line. Our only recourse was to meet$omeone who had ECs 
for trade or find those fivesand-tens’orgrocery stores which sold old, usu- 
ally coverless comics frombcardboard boxes.or wrapped, three-for-a4 
dime, in cellophane. We were constantly selfing off, eyes peeled, fingers 
crossed, on treks into neighborhoods to find suchstores. 

The Club's greatest trek was to New York!'The buildingiwas on a/nar- 
row, industrigl treat ‘on the East Side. We fode up in an elevator with—we 
noted ominously—padded walls. We knocked on the door. 

“Who's there?” 

We told him. 

“It's kids,” the voice said. 

“Kids?” another voice said. 

“Kids actually read our stuff?” 

The office was dingy and cluttered. Except for Some cubiéles with draft 
ing tables, it might have belonged to a shirt manufacturepior shoe compa- 
ny. The dozen men and women looked mofe like aunts and uncles than 
gods or fiends. The staff stared at us and we Stared afithe clutter. On one 
desk was the sign: DO NOT DISTURB. HAVING SEX. 

Then Gaines arrived. 

The staff began shouting, “It’s him. It’s hingjnd Salaaming. 

Gaines invited us into his office. He wasbig and fat, Not fat-fat. Big-fat. 
He asked us our names and where we were from. He pretended to remem- 
ber publishing Davey’s letter requesting stories about ghouls,He was 
pleased to hear Fletcher say,we were adoring fans. He was very pleased 
when Max said we warted fo buy comics 

But while Gaig@s would sell us some current issues tHat had not yet 
reached Philadélphia and one or two/everstocked annuals, dnd. while he 
would ask the Staff to autograph flyers for us—I gat,Gairles, Feldstein, 


Congress—the United States Congress—the 
United States of America’s Congress—de- 
cided to investigate comic books. 

The Congressional hearings did not go 
well for EC. At one point, Gaines denied that 
a cover illustration of an axe murderer grip- 
ping the severed head of a young woman by 
the hair constituted bad taste. Now, he ex- 
plained, if the head was depicted higher, 
blood dripping from the veins ... Shortly 
after the hearings, EC folded its line. 


Postscript for Fredric Wertham, M.D. 

Fletcher Sparrow, by the time we reached 
high school, was obviously gay. In the Fifties 
in West Philadelphia that was not such a 
good thing. Even EC did not do pro-gay sto- 
ries. Fletcher quit school and became a hair- 
dresser. The last contact anyone in our club 
had with him was when he sold Davey Peters 
the pick of his ECs in order to buy some An- 
gora swéaters. 

Davey Peters was expelled from Bard Col- 
lege his frestimanhyear. After a few years 
scuffling in the East, Davey moved to Los An- 
geles to makepornographicfilms. In 1976 he 
shot hisigirlfriend and killed himself with an 
overdose of pills. | learned the name of the 
lawyer who probated his estate but could not 
bring myself to inquire about Davey’s ECs. 

—Bob Levin 


Used with permission, 
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Founded on a dare by Francoise Mouly and Art Spiegelman, RAW magazine (left) 
treated comics as fine art. Issue No. 1 was subtitled “The Graphix Magazine 

of Postponed Suicides,” and the magazine has grown from there. Above: Frank Miller 
turned Batman into a disturbed vigilante losing the battle to keep his dark si 
control in The Dark Knight Returns. Very existential, very film noir. Below: 
The world’s most consistently funny strip, Matt Groening’s Life in Hell. 
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Williamson, KrigstéinpElder, Kuriziman and Craigfon mine—he would not 
sell us back issues. 
It was our first taste of being hip. 


Like a dilettante character in a between-the-wors novel, /"H@@ Hot been 
keeping an eye on the world. Thunderclouds were gathering. The 
Wertham-Digest-PTA chorus was being heard. |, like Fletcher Sparrow 
and Davey Peters, had always snickered at critics of comic books. But 
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Fan Mail: A Sampling 


The new comic strip is ugly. There is enough ugliness in the 
‘world without wallowing in it. Charles Bums’s Big Baby is a 
logical next step from Norman Dog, Lynda Barry, Matt 
Groening, and PS. Mueller, and | suppose they all reflect the 
current condition of our society or they wouldn't be popular 
But when Big Baby starts bringing hypodermic needles 
hhome, I hope his mom doesn't find out. 

John Lee, Berkeley 


I want to add my voice to all of those who have protested the 
indusion of Charles Burns's Big Baby comic strip in your 
ppoges. It may be the finest strip in the country, but if it 
disturbs people, get rid of it now. If one sensitive person 
loses sleep aver it, even for one night, i’s not worth it. 
Greil Marcus, Berkeley 


You deserve a lot of praise for the return of Astro Boy and 


I know a good book has its ups and downs but you went foo 
far this time. You let us know for sure that Rayek is dead, 
‘and to top it off, Voll is dead too. But One-Eye? No! I will 
never tolerate it! | already-ripped up #15 and | hate you 
forever! May the Wolfriders hate you'too! 

A former Elfquest reader 


There are certain\expressions that have long since become 
part of letterhacking tradition, for better or worse..I'm sure 
you're quite familiar with them: “The best issue yet!”"How 
‘an you top this?” “A perfect blending of words and pic- 
tures,” stuff like that: Well, much as | strive for originality in 
my letters, I'vé got to admit defeat and say that Adventures 
of Superman #440 was the best issue yet, a perfect blending 
of words ond’ pictures: I really don’t know how you can top 


this! 
Dale Coe, Cheshire, England 


“large precentage of your readers. 


writers is better than any other, so not pririting any/letters 
‘that fitinto categories Athrough’Eat.all would be-unfair toa 


Harty Pol, Neivwegein 


‘Avengers #289 was great. | very much 
between Senteyi459!and She-Hulk. | was 
Namor get even with the Awesome Android. 

Wesley Umstead, Jacks 





‘As I'm sure yousremember, my last two letters have been 
favorable, but at the'same time I've been asking (or is that 
nagging) you.to make the book.a tad/more horrifying. 
Yes, Hellblazer #6 had just the right amount of violence; 
the right amount of sex; the right|amount of bizarre horror 
i(he pulled out the skinheads’ guts!); and a story to boot! | 
\don’t know about you, but Ican'detect a definite improve- 


Speed Racer, but you should be criticized « lot for not bring- 
jing back Eighth Man, Gigantor (my personal favorite), Ma- 
rine Boy, Kimba the White Lion, Princess Knight (another 
personal favorite), Prince Planet, the G-Force, Cyborg Big X, 
‘and the Amazing Three. 


Michael Leonard, Jersey City 





Japanese Comics 


In Japan, reading comics is more popular than movie- 
the bookstores and at magazine racks on Sundays to re 
editions of their favorite manga, or comic book. 

Traditionally, Japanese comics are lighthearted fare—boys" stories deal 
with school, sports, and girls (one top-rated series is called Bebap High 
School); girls’ comics are usually romantic fantasies. Businessmen comics 
usually depict unrepressed sex (lots of rape scenes) of Iisure pastimes like 
golf or mah jongg. 

But in the last 25 years, these comics have shifted their focus to:realistic, 
gritty stories known as gekiga—literally, “theatrical picture stories.” The 
best of these offer complex adult stories that range from Takao Saito’s Golgo 
13 (a 20-year-long series about a hired assassin who emotionlessly doles out a 
crude sort of judgment at the end of a gun) to Koike and Kojima’s Lone Wolf 
and Cub (Kozure Okami) (now published here by First Comics). This Zen- 
like, hard-bitten tale of a masterless samurai and his toddler-son kicked off a 
run of film noir-ish Samurai manga, spiced with blood and geishas. Both 
stories featured a hero radically different from the American costumed sort— 
an outsider wrangling with a harsh world, surviving through force of wi 

Science fiction gekiga are also breaking traditions and sales records. One 
of the best, Katsuhiro Otomo’s Akira, traces a post-nuclear holocaust future 
through a very complex and detailed story told over 1800 pages. It is Japanese 
sci-fiat its best, a kind of cyberpunk, Nihon-style. Otomo is so famous that he 
warrants major features in magazines like the Japanese Penthouse. And now 
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My first reaction toJetfety Lacasse’s letter is, “Yes, keep the 
letters in categories/A through-E Yo @ minimum.” But on 
second thought, I'd like to point out that your readers/letter- 
writers go through stages—if they stick fo reading comics 
long enough, tha is. | dont believe one eategory af letter- 


issue #1 and #6, Definitely. 







2 Ghris\Romano, Pacific Palisades 
Thanks a indie, mate. was looking forward to my 
first trip to:the U.S. this July, then.! read Swamp Thing #71. 

Eddie, Maddock, Twickenham 
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Marvel is publishing Akira in the United Statef as a quality 64-page monthly. 
A néW°generation of comic artists/writers is re-thinking comics at their 
core) This younger cabal appears in the same periodicals—Garo magazine 
(the leading cutting-edge manga-mag for years) and the youth-cult zine Ta- 
harajim—and magazine-books like the Super Psychic Domanga Series. Vir- 
tually all feiendsawithYeach other, they form a cult of underground thoroughly 
Japanese int Story and image, but aware of the international comics scene. 
Suzy Amakahe and Nankin, and especially illustrator Teru Yumura (who goes 
jMlenthe’ names “Terry Johnson” and “Terry Flamingo”), employ hetauma— 
the deliberately crude or distorted style of rendering not unlike that of Ameri- 
cans Gary Panter and Mark Beyer—to satirize Japanese culture. 

This underground goes beyond the tradition of gekiga into the surreal and 
dadaistic. In Uchida Shungiku’s At the Mercy of the Darkness, a young boy 
wanders through a surreal Disneyesque land; his father is a floating eyeball. 
Ritsuko Hara’s book, Banana Club, and her series, Guide Book to Feminine 
Hygiene, present a view of sex which includes the following dialogue: 

PENIS: Oh, I didn’t mean to wake you up. 

VAGINA: It’s too late. Ohh, my hymen hurts. 

PENIS: I'm sorry, I didn’t mean to cause you any pain. 

And so on. The meanings to stories created by this arch-underground are 
never direct, always convoluted, and usually extreme. Like everything else 
Japanese. 













—Brad Balfour 
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The New Superhero 


‘When comic superheroes first appeared in the late Thirties, 
in response to the rise of the Nazis, their passion for justice 
was both righteous and welcomed. A half century later, a 
superhero's obsession spills over into psychosis. Howard 
Chaykin understands this, maybe even better than Frank 
Milles (The Dark Knight Returns) and Alan Moore (Watchmen). 

In his revamped versions of Blackhawk and The Shadow, 
Chaykin turned classic DC comic heroes into tainted, dis- 
turbed figures whose ethics adapt to the circumstances at 
hand. With his independently created American Flagg, 
Times’, and his latest—the hardcore sex crime thriller, Black 
Kiss—he savages the tradition even further. A New Yorker 
living in Los Angeles, Chaykin transfers the transgressions of 
ity life at its worst onto the lame fantasy of comic books. 
He's forcing the medium screaming into adulthood. 


HOWARD CHAYKIN: | find it hard to accept the idea of a 
grown man running around in pants with his underwear out- 
side and a mask and cape, fighting crime. 
| don’t consider the material | do all that anti-heroic. My 
characters don't stand around striking heroic poses and wait- 
ing for something dramatic to happen. Heroes are normal, 
average, cowardly guys, who are thrust into circumstances 
that they have no other control of except to rise to heroic 
states. What | feel that | do rather than providing antiheroes 
or anti-antiheroes is give a small, venal, petty human scale 
to these people. | find it impossible to write a particularly 
heroic character who is morally superior to me. For example, 
while | was smoking cigarettes | couldn't have written a 
character who didn't smoke. Comic book fans have a hard 
time with my stuff because my characters tend to react to 
situations in far more real ways than in comic book ways. The 
comic book reader has a very proscribed idea as to how 
heroes behave. It comes back to Raymond Chandler's line 
‘about Alon Ladd: “A small boy's idea of « tough guy.” 
‘And you twist around that? 
I twist around it and dance around it. The comic book reader 
tends to believe that power generally creates good, and you 
know full well that the necessary filip of power is corruption. 
You stirred things up when you hinted at a blowjob scene in 
Blackhawk. 
It is astounding to me that the audience would be surprised 
that a character like Blackhawk—who is approximately 30 
years old, living in the middle of the Second World War— 
should have a sex life. 
| ‘You’ve done some interesting twists and turns on standards and 
| conventions. 
| assumed that as | got older and became interested occa- 
sionally in sexually-oriented material, readers my age would 
too. One of the amazing things to discover is that the audi- 
‘ence remains ttillated by violence and embarrassed by sex. 1 
mean, there's no problem with characters blowing away bad 
guys because they think they have a right to. But the idea of 
characters having sex is anathema to these people. 
With the Black Kiss I'm trying to do a contemporary, con- 
| ventional-looking crime, horror, erotic story that’s unset- 





























tling. And | don’t mean unsettling in terms of creeping dread, 

because creeping dread doesn’t unsettle me. Audiences 

want someone to say that everything is okay, or that every- 

thing sucks, so they can complain like adolescents. I'm offer- 

ing a third view that says that everything is not okay, but 

everything isn’t so bad, and basically you shuffle along and 
that this is what being on adult is all cbout, growing up. 
How much of this stuff is really you, especially Black Kiss? 
It's all about my own terrors and my own dread. I ive in stark 
terror of just about everything. 
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Los Bros Magnificos 


It’s been a long time since a comic book 
reached out and grabbed me by the cojones. In 
fact,| Femenberihe last time. It was 1968, anda 
friend from San Francisco sent me the adven- 
tures of the Checkered Demon from Zap Comix. 
It wasn't even the book, it was xeroxed. It didn’t 
matter—| was struck dumb. Totally awestruck. | 
had never seen anything like it but | knew | 
needed to get my hands on more. 

Well, it’s been a long dry spell in between. 
Sure, there have been close calls and undoubt- 
edly there have been some great talents work- 
ing the territory, but the majority of comics seem 
based on the three Zs. As in naptime. Z-z-z. 

Then a friend south of San Francisco sends 
me Love and Rockets. Yikes!! Chicano lesbian 
punkers trying to brass their way past the 
bouncers and onto the guest list. What? No 
Gotham City? No super-powered dildoheads? 
Hey, this hit me where | live—literally. | live in 
the Southwest. Some of my best ex-friends are 
Chicano lesbian punkers. This is real stuff. 

These people exist, es verdad. Don’t ask me 
to bio these bros who draw this great stuff, be- 


12 1988 Epic Comics. Used 


Clockwise: Blood, J.D. Matteis's 
metaphysical, hallucinatory tale 
of vampirism, with beautiful, 
erotic watercolor art by Kent 
Williams; Tanino Liberatore’s 
decadent, Blade Runner-ish 
Ranxerox, in which an amoral 
cyborg negotiates his way 
through a violent future; Akira, 
the Japanese vision of cyberpunk. 
Ina post-nuclear future, kids 
with psychic powers are caught 
between fascist and rebel 


cause I’m just your basic fan. | guess there’s 
three of them—Jaime, Gilbert, and Mario, but 
then they sometimes sign their work with “Beto” 
or “Xaime.” All you need to know is one of them 
draws real clean (kind of a cross between Den- 
nis the Menace and Gasoline Alley) but it’s the 
dialogue and the narrative that blow you away. 
Just when you expect the punchline, it’s not 
there. Just when you expect the soft fuzzy world 
of comics, you get hard reality. 

| guess Jaime draws the Mechanics series. 
And the women are so fine, so rich. Even the fat 
ones. You'll love ‘em. Also, check out all the va- 
tos and barrio horndogs in the backgrounds. 
Oh, does he nail ‘em! 

But | gotta tell you my all-time favorite. This 
one is in Love and Rockets, Book Three, and it’s 
by Gilbert. It’s called “Act of Contrition” and it's 
about this chicana named Luba who has four 
kids (by different fathers) and huge—no, make 
that mega—chi-chis. Now, | know what you're 
thinking. You're going, “Big deal. What comic 
strip heroine DOESN'T have big chi-chis?” But 
Luba’s breasts are more like mutations. You 


know, huge to the point of being cumbersome. 
It's sexy, but you kind of feel sorry for her. If you 
saw her on the street you might offer to help car- 
ry one. | would. Anyway, the rich part is this old 
acquaintance of hers, a guy named Archie, is 
back in town and the locals think he’s cool 
‘cause he drives a Corvair. Is that great? And 
what's even greater is that he looks like a guy 
who would drive a Corvair!! But what's even 
more amazing is you can’t help but like the guy. 
He's a mortician who lives with his mother and, 
swear to Jesus Cristo, you're going to feel for 
him. Luba and Archie go dancing and she flirts 
with everybody and when they leave, he can’t 
even get a green card on her. I'm not going to 
ruin it for you but when they finally get down, it 
makes for some of the sexiest, most moving 
panels ever done in comics—with the possible 
exception of the one sequence where longtime 
L&R heroines Hopey and Maggie accidentally 
get it on, in some story in another Love and 
Rockets | couldn't find, but you will. You have to. 
Los Bros Hernandez are muy magnifico. 
—Bob Boze Bell 
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Top: Nine little bad boys all ina row. 
Opposite: Beauty biker Charlie Sexton 
knows how to play dead—lie on your back, 
arms outstreched. It roughs up the leather 
and saves the belt buckle. Instant cool. 





BIKEOLO 





¢C BIKERS AND PIKERS 


onsider the beautiful bike boys of Holly- 
wood. They neither spin brodies, nor do they 
weave through traffic. No, the beauty bikers prefer 
parking outside the more exclusive nightclubs, 
preening and pouting and practicing their sneers 
and using their brand new retro-Harleys as 
chrome-plated bus benches. 

What happens when Charlie Sexton’s half-ton 
hog falls off the kickstand and onto the sidewalk? Is 
it his road manager's job to pick it up or does his 
mom have to do it? If Billy Idol or Steve Jones or Leif 
Garrett need a tune-up, do they dare risk getting 
greasy? If they do, how many hair stylists should 
their publicists have on hand for the photo oppor- 
tunity? And can any of the beauty bikers ever hope 
to be as mean ’n’ macho as bad Mickey Rourke, 
unofficial chapter prez of the Heck’s Angels, 
H'wood? 

Harley-Davidson didn’t need the cutey-pie pre- 
tend bikers to make their contemporary products 
look ludicrous—the Japanese superbikes have 
been doing that for most of this decade. While Har- 
ley mostly manufactures new marketing deals, 
licensing the logo for wine coolers and sunglass- 
es and stereo systems, its biggest innovation in the 
back half of the century has been the so-called 
“Heritage Soft-Tail.” Now any bucks-up rock star 
runt can purchase genuine All-American 1949 


boat anchor technology for ten thousand genuine 
All-American 1988 bucks. Back to the Future goes 
Back to the Factory. 

Meanwhile, those Jap superbikes, the nasty Nin- 
jas and Suzukis and such, are too wild for words — 
numbers will have to suffice: zero to sixty in under 
three seconds. Three seconds—uno, dos, tres. 
Guys have been shot out of cannons slower than 
that. They're so quick that nobody over 18 who's 
ever felt the least tiny twinge of fear is capable of 
cranking the throttle back all the way. Plus, you can 
buy them used at incredibly reasonable prices— 
look for the classified ads that read like this: 

KZ-1000 for sale, CHEAP. Ridden only one time. 
Am devoting remainder of life to serving merciful 
Jesus. 

Of course when someone does lose it while 
cranking their superbike full on, the authorities 
usually have a terrible time identifying the remains. 
There's so much plastic involved, and the rate of 
speed was usually so awe-inspiringly illegal that all 
that's left is a small pile of plastic shreds too small to 
use as poker chips and maybe the left side of an 
entire human body (helmet intact), with the other 
side just sort of power-sanded off. Riders fortunate 
‘enough to survive usually seem to wander off into 
the woods and are never known to speak English 
again. 

Sadly, the superbikes have begun to bust up 
once happy biker-lifestyle families. After years and 
years of blissful bike family togetherness, the day 
comes when young Gypsy Joker Junior parks his 
shiny new red plastic superbike out on the greasy 
front lawn next to the old man's prized Panhead, 
and old GJ Senior about has a heart attack. (When 
they give him CPR, the T-shirt they yank 
off says “I'd Rather Push a Harley than Ride a 
Riceburner.”’) 

Old illusions die hard, and old Harleys die when 
they're too cold or too hot or the mix is too rich or 
too lean or the gap is just a blonde pubic hair off or 
just ‘cause they’re in a bad mood. You can’t kill the 
mystique, however, and when you ride as hard as 
the Hollywood bad boys, the only thing that hap- 
pens when you dump it is your retro-hog dents up 
the asphalt pretty bad. Besides, if they scratch up 
their chrome, they just threaten to go out and buy 
themselves a scary plastic superbike—the real 
two-wheel rock ‘n’ roll of today—and their man- 
ager races out to buy ‘em a fresh new shiny Harley 
softie. Works every time. 


—Bart Bull 
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T... are those who would say that bikers are 
iterate slobs, reeking of sin and grease and degra- 
dation. Not us. We know some bikers who can 
read. In fact, Chris Pfouts and David Snow, editors 
of Iron Horse magazine, the Atlantic Monthly of 
biker rags, recently presented their readers with a 
survey of preferred tomes from the lengthy annals 
of the literaturedom. This is BIKER LIT 101 





Biker Lit? Hell yeah—some of it’s great, some’s 
shitty, butall of itis interesting to anybody into two- 
wheelers. If you are interested in finding any of the 
books listed here, don’t call us. You’re on your 
‘own. It’s like chasing down a special part—se 
ondhand bookshops, garage sales, flea markets, 
and junkshops are good places to scout. Then 
there's the libraries. Certain nameless souls have 
been known to glom books that catch their wan- 
dering eyes at their local library. It’s despicable, ir 
responsible, and antisocial, but it happens. (Most 
cycle books can be found under sociology, current 
affairs, transportation, or sports categories.) 

It’s no accident that most of these books were 
written over a generation ago. There was quite a 
splash made back in the mid-Sixties when a host of 
different subcultures, offbeat characters, and a few 
genuinely legendary figures intersected at various 
points across America. The splash didn’t last long, 
but the ripples are only fading now in the stagnant 
Eighties. 








ACROSS AMERICA BY MOTORCYCLE 

BY C.K. SHEPHERD 

Atthe end of World War |, the young Britisher Cyril 
K. Shepherd was mustered out with no woman in 
particular, no special place to go, and a lively 
amount of whip-out. After bullshitting with a young, 
American soldier, he decided to come to the States, 
buy himself a bike, and ride the sucker across the 
country, New York to LA. Cyril bought a Hender- 
son four-cylinder, one of the finest bikes of the day, 
and proceeded to beat the living ca-ca out of the 
thing on his cross-country jaunt. 

In one episode, out in Bumfuck (a third of a mile 
from Noplace), he shattered his front piston. Ol’ 
C.K. dug around and got the big pieces out, then 
whittled himself a piece of apple branch and 
stuffed it in the wristpin hole to keep the rod 
straight, and went rocking on. Altogether, by the 
time he made it to the West Coast, he'd gone 
through five cylinders, three pistons, five wristpins, 





three complete bearing sets, two rods, and eleven 
spark plugs. He fell off 142 times before he quit 
counting. 

The book—well, it’s pretty rare. | got this copy 
from a used bookstore about fifteen years ago. It 
cost five bucks. Some months after that, | paid five 
bucks for an Excelsior frame, tank, and rear fender 
that was lying in a farm ditch. | sold the Excelsior 
and kept the book. Maybe my priorities are 
screwed up, but it looks like it worked out okay. | 
never would have built the Ex, but | read the book 
about once a year. 


HELL'S ANGELS 

BY HUNTER S. THOMPSON 

This is easily the most famous and important book 
in the bunch. Thompson's history of the Hells An- 
gels from 1950 to 1965 and his account of the 
events that brought them to the forefront of the na- 
tional press has had an influence on motorcycling 
and popular culture that'll probably never be accu- 
rately measured or fully appreciated. At the time 
that Thompson wrote Hell’s Angels the club had no 
chapters outside of California, and only seven 
throughout the state itself, The sole biker-type flick 
that anyone was familiar with was The Wild One 





Bikers— 
everybody 
talks 

about ‘em, 
but nobody 
wants 

to tell them 
about their 
breath. 


and that had been released ten years earlier. Out- 
law and custom riders made up far less than the 
traditional one percent disowned by the American 
Motorcycle Association, and the whole scene was 
about as far removed from mainstream American 
life as Martian volcanoes. 

Now let’s step forward twenty years and check 
‘out what's happened. Hell’s Angels is in its 25th 
printing. The Hells Angels have chapters all over. 
Would-be outlaw motorcycles are being mass-pro- 
duced at the factories of all the major bike compa- 
nies except BMW. The motorcycle outlaw as a 
stock celluloid image is as much an institution to 
the average American as the Cowboy, the Tough 
Detective, or the Dumb Blonde. The outlaw biker 
image, as purely an American phenomenon as 
rock ‘n’ roll, has been adapted, emulated, and imi- 
tated by thousands of folks in foreign countries 
who've never encountered an American highway 
‘except in books and movies and magazines. 

It’s pretty fuckin’ amazing if you think about it. 
Before the mid-Sixties, the outlaw scene was a 
strange, exotic subculture rarely encountered by 
the majority of Americans, and now you've got 


Continued on page 69 
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Heidi Gibbs 





EAT A PEACH : SIX NOTORIOUS MOTORCYCLE DUMP INCIDENTS 


Rider: HUNTER S. THOMPSON 
Date: December, 1965 
ike: BSA Lightning Rocket 

Loc: Wet road, high-sided off-highway, south 
of Oakland, CA 
Result: Passenger hospitalized; HST (as ever) re- 
markably unscathed 











July, 1966 

: Triumph Bonneville 

ir/Loc: Wet grass in backyard. (Dylan says: high- 
wayoil lick); Woodstock, NY 

Result: Saw God for the first of several times; chas- 











DUANE ALLMAN 

October, 1971 

‘Custom Harley Chopper 

Cir/Loc: Meets automobile at intersection in Ma- 
con, GA 
Result: R.1 
replacement) 





(Allman Brothers Band continues w/o 





Rider: BERRY OAKLEY 

October, 1972 

: Custom Harley Chopper 

Cir/Loc: Meets automobile at intersection in Ma- 
con, GA 

Result: R..P. (Allman Brothers Band gets new bass 





Rider: EVEL KNIEVEL 

Date: August, 1974 

Bike: Rocket-assisted Harley 

Cir/Loc: “Attempt” to “jump” Snake River Can- 
yon, ID 

Result: Dumps bike in river, parachutes safely free; 
takes up oil painting 








Rider: MALCOLM FORBES 
Dat 
Bike: Harley-Davidson Sturgis 

Cir/Loc: Montana; Manhattan; China; Russia; etc. 
Result: Buys a fresh one; has great stories for dates 
with Elizabeth Taylor 











tened, he records John W. Harding player) —Bart Bull 
Names Names 
Bear Charlie Sexton 
Spider Mickey Rourke 
= Preacher Steve Jones 
Snake Nicholas Cage 
Idols Idols 
Charlie Daniels Charlie Sexton 
David Allan Coe Mickey Rourke 
Hank Williams, Jr Steve Jones 
Jack Daniels Nicholas Cage 
Girlfriend Names 
Dominique 
Cassandra 
Simone 
Monique 
Francesca 
Beer of Choice Beer of Choice 
Budweiser Corona 
Subscribes to: Subscribes to: 
Biker Lifestyle Billboard 
Iron Horse Hollywood Reporter 
Favorite Three Favorite Three 
Initials Initials 
FTW SRO 
Favorite Dennis Favorite Dennis 
Hopper Movie Hopper Movie —Michael 
Easy Rider Blue Velvet Corcoran 























eep hearing sounds, 
in your head? Feel- | 
ing beats deep 
inside you? 
Then i 
you worked it out. With Casio. 
Our electronic instru- 
ments give you all the support 
you need. For you to tind 









yourself. Or lose yourself in 
the music. 

Take our new MT-240 o™ 
Tone Bank keyboard. The 
sound's so real, it’slife- | 
size. It lets go with up to 
210 different tones, 20 
auto-rhythms, on-board 
stereo speakers, and MIDI 
compatibility. A very 
‘mean board. 

Ear-opening lead 
rides start with Casio DG- 
series guitars. Not to men- 
tion the other moving 
music their presets and 
auto-rhythms put out. With 
built-in speakers and nylon 
Strings that are always in 
tune, they put on one 
outrageous show. 

Fora beat that'll set 
your heart racing, put the 
MT-520 on drums. Eight 
built-in drum pads let you 
pound out percussion 
your way. 

‘And when it comes to 
horns, the Casio DH-100 will 
blow you away. Its mouthpiece | 
is sensitive to your every breath 








and its keys to your every touch. 
The DH-100 belts out six different 
sounds, has a built-in speaker 
and MIDI to let you control other 
instruments. Quite a blast. 

if music's an obsession 
for you, there's only one pre- 
scription. Casio. 


CASIO 


Where miracles never cease 











THIS BOTTLE OF BEER 
COST $50 MILLION. 


Why have we spent $50 million to 
develop Miller Genuine Draft? 

Because we’ ve always believed in 
making every effort to produce the 
best tasting bottle of beer. So we took 


along, hard look at how a beer is made. 


Most beers are heat-pasteurized. 
And that can affect a beer’s taste. 

But Miller Genuine Draft isn’t 
heat-pasteurized. It’s cold-filtered. 

We spent a lot of time and effort 
to develop the cold-filtered« process. 


AS REAL AS IT GETS, 


It’s an exclusive method that doesn’t 
alter the rich, smooth, pure taste 
of beer. 

Cold-filtered:« Miller Genuine 
Draft. What our $50 million buys 
you is a beer that’s as real as it gets. 


Pat MacDonald, dressed in his wife's bathrobe, 
pulls a wayward strand of brown hair across his 
forehead, tucks it behind his right ear, and walks 
into the kitchen of his South Austin, Texas, home. 
Barbara, the other half of Timbuk 3, is already mak- 
ing a breakfast of scrambled eggs and home fries 
with the skins still on, just the way they ought to be. 
It’s quiet in the big suburban house. Jim and Linda 
Welsh, the other couple sharing the place, took Pat 
and Barbara's four-year-old, Devin, and their own, 
Evan, to the Montessori preschool first thing in the 
morning, and don’t have to pick them up for a few 
hours yet. Pat fills a mug with cold water, drops ina 
tea bag from one of a half dozen pastel boxes of 
Celestial Seasonings herbal tea, and puts the mug 
in the microwave. 

It’s only Tuesday morning, so there's still time to 
decide what to do with the free ad that the Austin 
Chronicle owes Timbuk 3. Pat thinks maybe they 
should donate it to the local chapter of the Green 
Party. All rule out the idea of using it to promote 
Eden Alley, Timbuk 3's new album. In this house 
my own cynicism, the cause of my fall from liberal- 
left grace, seems both out of place and forgiven. 


val, 


The morning eases on with a spirit of countercul- 
tural propriety, and it feels just like home. 


| like to envision an afterlife in which the virtuous 
drive enormous pink Cadillacs, use hundred-dollar 
bills to light their cigars, and get lavish blowjobs 
from buxom women with biblical names. In the 
hereafter, as | see it, the righteous recline, Green- 
peace button in lapel, on crimson waterbeds, rising 
only to inhale a line or inherit a rent-controlled 
apartment. While the Wicked spend eternity re- 
moving gender specificity from the canon of world 
literature (Edwin Meese: Shouldn't this read, 
“(wo)man’ is a social/political animal’? George 
Steinbrenner: | think “person” sounds so much 
more compassionate, don’t you?), the Good—citi- 
zens against colorization, and everyone who re- 
fuses to play Sun City—enjoy really incredible cuts 
of meat in the luxury of their Jacuzzis. Their base- 
ball team goes 162-0, winning every game in the 
ninth inning when their routine grounders take bad 
hops. The Wicked deal folk art from the developing 
world, at cost, and name their cats Chairman 
Meow, 


Timbuk 3: Not just a great band. A great 


excuse to consider those wacky, 


guilt-ridden, always funny folks, the Liberals. 





It looks like a nice day outside the MacDonalds’ 
home, and you can see a couple raw acres of it 
through the sliding glass doors that make up one 
wall of the living room. With its swimming pool on 
the deck just outside, the house seems like a fantasy 
home; but geared to someone else’s fantasy. When 
Pat and Barbara moved to Austin from Madison, 
Wisconsin, to sing in the streets for donations, 
they'd lived in a kind of shanty town on the out 
skirts of the city. Now, following a couple of 
flukes—the capper being “The Future's So Bright, | 
Gotta Wear Shades,” an ironic antinuclear song 
that became a hit in part because so few people 
recognized it as such—they live in uneasy luxury, 
Progressive subscribers in a seat of decadence. 
They walk through the house’s mirrored rooms al- 
most apologetically, and worry that if | mention the 
pool, people will think they live in Graceland or 
something. It was bad enough that Miles Copeland, 
chairperson of LLR.S. records, using them to illus. 
trate the changing values of rock stars, boasted that 
they'd bought this chunk of hillside equity for their 
‘own. (They rent, and the pool is fairly modest.) But, 
the place has great privacy, lots of room, and 
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allows them to share with another family. “We 
always used to live communally, before we had 
Devin,” Barbara says. 


Leaving Pat and Barbara aside for the moment, 
there's still this question of the afterlife, eternity, the 
hereafter, the great beyond. My vision may sound 
unorthodox, but—and here's where it wows the 
natural fiber pants off my spiritual brethren—it is 
exceptionally democratic and egalitarian. In con- 
trast to your classic schemes—Virgil’s, Dante's, 
Milton’s—this is eternity as the virtuous would 
have it. For what righteous soul—what punk for 
peace, or opponent of CIA recruiting on campus— 
Could enjoy his/her final reward knowing that else- 
where the less fortunate were roasting in hellfire? It 
wouldn't take long before someone silk-screened a 
T-shirt with the cry, “What if they gave an eternal 
damnation and nobody came?,”’ and unrest began 
to foment. The classic schemes may sell books, but 
as theology, forget it. 








The alternatives to these schemes, it seems, boil 
down to either everlasting, universal torment or 
across-the-board, non-stop good times. The first is 
an ordeal. The second, for the righteous, the con- 
cerned, the grassroots coalition of solidarity orga- 
nizations most qualified to draft the agenda for a 
new millennium, is unthinkable. It would mean 
seeing the good fortune of their neighbors without 
being in a position to begrudge it. This is eternal 
agony. The one prospect less endurable than gal- 
axy-wide suffering is galaxy-wide fun. Everybody 
must pay. 


A mile or two south from where a now half-vacant 
office building replaced Timbuk 3’s favorite Mexi- 
can food stand, the bartender at Big Mamou de- 
clares last call. A few years ago Austin was a 
boomtown, with money pouring in from Houston, 
Dallas, and parts more distant. But when oil prices 
dropped, the city, like the rest of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas, fell into an undeclared 
recession; the glassy new commercial buildings 
downtown now house expensive, never-used 
offices. 

At Big Mamou, a few dozen people take the bar- 
tender’s words to heart, exchanging crumpled bills 
for those final rounds of Shiner beer, Tuesday is 
hootenanny night, and a man with an acoustic gui- 
tar and long white hair uses his five minutes on the 
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microphone to adapt the “Green Acres’ theme 
song to the tune of “A Day in the Life.” Later he'll 
admit to Pat and Barbara, in the excitement of 
meeting them, that the idea wasn’t really his own. 
Honest to a fault. 

The crowd seems respectable for this early in the 
week, but Big Mamou is really surviving the econo- 
mic crunch on the strength of its restaurant. The 
scene here is a little funny: For all the clubs and, in 
recent years, media attention, even the popular lo- 
cal bands have to hold day jobs. “When we came 
down here,” says Pat, “there were two kinds of 
bands in Austin. There were the bands that would 
play one set in the showcase kind of clubs, and 
there would be four bands on the bill. There’s more 
press there, but you don’t make any money. And 
then there were the bands that played cover tunes, 
and they'd play in a bar all night long. We, always 
making our living playing music, had to pursue the 
gigs in bars playing three sets in order to make our 
$100 for the night.” 


Onstage, there's a delay between acts, and the 
bartender/emcee looks to the crowd for help, or 
maybe just sympathy, Pat says something to Bar- 
bara and the two bound onto the stage excitedly. 
“Well we were raised,” they sing, without accom- 
paniment, stretching the syllables as far as they'll 
go, “in Eden Alley/Where the music plays all night 
long/And children make love in the shadows/ 
While the elders pray for kingdom come.” It isn’t 
really gospel, as they'd suggested earlier, or at least 
itisn’t good gospel, but it is good: fresh, clear, with 
a force beyond its own piety. It fixes everyone in 
the club. 

Later, on the way home, Barbara explains. “Eden 
Alley: it’s not really Eden and it’s not really an alley. 
Everybody's always faced with challenges every 
day, to do this or not do this, to do the right thing. 
The characters in a lot of the songs feel comfortable 
in Eden Alley, comfortable with their character 
flaws. It’s like when we were faced with the pros- 
pect of doing ‘Solid Gold.’ We didn’t really want to 
do it, but. . . . That's our little place in Eden Alley.” 





Ah, liberalism, the Puritanism of the Eighties. It’s 
become a prohibition against the pleasures of ex- 
cess, a nasty defense mechanism for badly dressed 
unsigned bands. It gave us the responsible branch 
of punk rock, like the Clash, only to take them away 
again—not because they stopped making good 


songs, but because, according to the betrayed, they 
started acting like self-indulgent rock stars. 

Have so many millions of our parents’ tuition 
dollars really amounted to so little: to cowardly 
jibes at “consumer culture,’” and prudish rock idols 
like Morrissey, Sting, and R.E.M.? Was all of it—the 
Eugene McCarthy rallies, the brown rice, the se- 
miotics classes—just so we could act superior to 
people with money and/or trendy hair? [Note to 
self: consider your own hair, while it lasts, ha ha.— 
jml, b’klyn, '88] And while we'te at it, couldn’t we 
at least look like the beautiful mother from “Family 
Ties,”" instead of the balding father? These are the 
hard times for liberals. 

But despite it all, aren’t we still right? Even 
though our comedians aren’t funny and our bands 
insist on trying to play reggae, aren't we better hu- 
man beings than the people who invest in South 
Africa? Aren't we, each and every one of us, even 
those who occasionally pass along politically in- 
correct jokes or wear leather sneakers—aren’t we 
morally superior to Jimmy the Greek and the peo- 
ple who smoke in crowded elevators? Isn’t secular 
humanism god's gift to (wo)mankind? 

We've shown concern even when we've had no 
interest at stake. We've played benefit concerts 
with no satellite hookup. We've denounced major 
labels, our potential benefactors, in fanzine inter- 
views. We've let flaxen-haired women in peasant 
dresses and no bras use our mimeograph ma- 
chines. We gave the world hanging plants and 
Swiss water decaf, and we're just about mad 
enough to demand them back! 


Pat MacDonald fidgets with one of the kids’ non- 
violent toys, a kind of splashier Etch A Sketch filled 
with black goo. Eyes glued to the toy, he worries 
that the new album might be too accusing. ““Some- 
times | use the word ‘you,’ " he says. “I think the 
first record had a lot more ‘I’ and ‘we.’ I'd feel bad if 
the wrong people thought that the songs were di- 
rected at them. There's certain people who should 
feel better about who they are, and what they are. 
There's certain people who need confidence just to 
carry on. And then there's other people who need 
to be woke up. It’s kind of like firing a gun into a 
crowd to wake people up. Sometimes the bullets 
are gonna hit the wrong people. I'm alittle worried 
about that.” 

“'m not, really,” says Barbara. 

“Well, that’s good.’” 


Aswe get closer, the afterlife begins to look a little 
grisly. The Good and Wicked inflict their idea of 
good fortune, each upon the other, without mercy: 
Citizens in Solidarity with the People of El Salvador 
sip blender drinks in their Montserrat villas while 
their lawyers dispense with the lawsuits coming in 
from Bhopal . .. Donald Trump's roommate tapes 
yet another unfunny installment of Nicole Hol- 
lander’s Sylvia strip to the refrigerator ... Jane 
Fonda coerces her sweaty gardener into her satin 
J.P. Stevens sheets . .. the Boston Celtics (except 
for Bill Walton) tell their parents they're joining the 
Peace Corps, then change their minds because “it's 
been like totally co-opted by the CIA” ... Paul 
Newman inherits the Nestlé fortune . . . the contras 
buy Emma Goldman postcards from feminist book 
collectives and discuss hip hop as postmodern art 
. . . the Sierra Club objectifies women . . . agribusi- 
ness magnates wean their dogs to vegetarian diets 
under their geodesic dome roofs .. . rock critics 
make big-budget videos with the directors of TV 
commercials. We are the world, but this is hell. 

[Note to self: send note to Pat & B, say it’s okay to 
enjoy their house. Also, the record’s great.—jml, 
b’klyn, '88] 





Holder of 
a Boulder 


n his last time at 

bat against rookie 

John Farrell on 
Wednesday, August 26, of last year, Paul Molitor of 
the Milwaukee Brewers reached first base on an 
error by Cleveland first baseman Pat Tabler. The 
Brewers won the game in the tenth inning, 1-0, 
with Molitor in the on-deck circle, his hitting streak 
broken at 39 consecutive games. The Yankees, still 
barely in the pennant race, used the day off to trade 
their best pitcher for a player who wouldn’t be with 
the team by the time it reconvened the next spring. 

Just north of the idle Yankee Stadium, in the 
steep hills of the southwest Bronx, the late summer 
temperatures hovered lazily around 80 degrees in 
the thick, still air. Scotty Morris, manager of the rap 
crew Boogie Down Productions, spent the day out 
of doors, separated from the keys to his Finley Ave- 
nue apartment by six flights of stairs and two locked 
doors. The crew's deejay, Scott Sterling, or Scott La 
Rock, negotiated the heat in a running suit with 
short pants and a pair of Nike Air Jordans. He'd left 
his job as a social worker at the Franklin Armory 
Men’s Shelter in April, and had the day free. 

It was an exciting time for La Rock. The day be- 
fore, he'd proposed to Deatema Brown, who had 
for a long time been like a mother to Scott La Rock, 
Jr. On his record cover and in raps, he called his 
son my pride and joy.” La Rock’s own mother had 
never wanted him to become a musician. After he 
returned from Castleton State College in Vermont 
in 1984, with a degree in business administration, 
she'd wanted him to pursue a career at the home- 
less shelter, or else become a police officer. “When 
Iwas a kid,” he’d told me two months before, “I'd 
ride my little purple bike down to Cedar Park, wait 
for motherfuckers to start shooting. Kool Herc used 
to jam in the nighttime, no lights in the park. You 
was out there on your own. My mother caught me 
out there, she would beat my ass.’ A neighborhood 
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Everybody pays dues. But not everybody leaves home at 
age 13 to live on the subway. And not everybody endures, on 
the brink of success, the violent death of his partner. 

KRS-One of Boogie Down Productions has endured to be- 
come one of the wisest, dopest voices in hip hop. 








‘ Ms. Melodie and KRS-One. 





He slept on park benches after 
he discovered that sleeping on 
the grass meant waking up 
soaked with dew. In winter, he 
learned to judge wind patterns 
and huddled in the park’s open 
structures. 








basketball star, he called himself La Rock because 
the player who scored the most points in a game 
was said to have rocked it, rocked the party. His 
closest adolescent friends were T La Rock and 
Coca La Rock, His mother had discouraged him 
when, in February, 1985, he began supplementing 
his income from the shelter by deejaying at the 
Broadway International rap club in Harlem. Now 
his album, Criminal Minded, was on its way to sell- 
ing 330,000 copies, and the crew was about to per- 
form at Madison Square Garden. 

“You can’t lay around and hope,” he’d told me 
as he set up his turntables in an airless rehearsal 
studio. “Hope for what? God gave you a chance, 
put you ina life, now it’s up to you to maintain it.” 
By this time, La Rock knew the crew would prob- 
ably never receive any royalties from Criminal 
Minded, but he was more philosophical than bitter. 
“had a great paying job, 23 thousand a year. Left 
my job because | love rap music. It’s not no dream, 
I know I'm good. I'm in control of my own destiny. 
We're self-contained businessmen. We're young 
entrepreneurs. You listen to our album. I'm not try- 
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ing to brag, but do you really think there's a better 
album out there than ours?”’ 

Derek Jones spent August 26 hanging out on his 
stoop, looking at the overlapping potholes that 
make up Woodycrest Avenue, and talking to 
friends. Jones, a 16-year-old rapper who called 
himself D-Nice, had met La Rock in early 1986 
through a mutual friend who worked as a security 
guard at the shelter. The day they met, La Rock took 
D-Nice to a store called Dr. }'s and bought him a 
pair of sneakers. In conversation, La Rock usually 
referred to D-Nice as his younger brother. 

In the summer of 1986, D-Nice had called a girl 
from the neighborhood. He already had a girl- 
friend, but this other girl had insisted on giving him 
her number. Her boyfriend answered the tele- 
phone and threatened to kill him if they ever 
crossed paths. A year later, on August 26, 1987, 
around seven in the evening, they did. As D-Nice 
was walking across 166th Street between Ogden 


and Summit Avenues, two men stopped him. As he 
remembers, ‘‘One of them said, ‘Yeah, you the kid | 
was talking to on the phone, | said | was gonna do 
you.’ | was like, ‘Come on, man, who are you?’ | 
never even saw the guy before. He said, ‘Yo, | 
should shoot you now.’ So he pulled his little gun 
out or whatever. But he didn’t use it. And he 
walked away.”” 

Lawrence Krsna Parker spent the evening of Au- 
gust 26 in front of the television with his new wife, 
Ramona. In 1984, Parker, a graphic arts student, 
painted a panel truck to look like a bread truck, and 
drove upstate with a friend to harvest three bushels. 
of wild marijuana. As they were re-entering the 
Castle Hill section of the Bronx, a cop noticed a 
broken taillight on the van. When he finished his 
60-day stint in the Bronx House of Detention, he 
went to live in the Franklin Armory Men's Shelter. 
Three months later, La Rock started working there. 

A formidable red brick armory in the Morrisania 
section of the Bronx, the shelter announces its pres- 
ence to the community with signs reading, THIS 1s A 
MILITARY INSTALLATION and WARNING. Across the 


street, the residents of the shelter share the Hines 
Playground with students from the abutting St. Au- 
gustine’s Parochial School. Inside, most of the 688 
men sleep side by side on the main drill floor. 
“Scott came in,’” Parker remembers, “in the suit, 
the tie, bellbottoms, briefcase. He had a new job.” 
The two became friends and formed Boogie Down 
Productions, with La Rock as deejay and the newly 
christened Blastmaster KRS-One as rapper, while 
Parker was still living in the shelter. They took their 
name from their neighborhood, the boogie down 
Bronx. 

“| had my own crew there in the shelter,” Parker 
says. “In a shelter, unity is strength. Not too much 
intelligence, because the majority of the people are 
not intelligent. You had gangsters and criminals, 
murderers, drug dealers, and their idea of survival 
was just that: knock off the next man, sell your 
drugs over here, steal, gunpoint robberies. 

“Thad slept next to murderers, and they were 
telling me, ‘I killed a man, but I'm trying to rehabili- 
tate myself and worship Jesus.’ And | knew these 
people were crazy out of their head. But | was like, 
“Lunderstand that very well, and it's not right to kill, 
but if you have to. ...' And it was, ‘Yes, | think | 
had to, this guy was really trying to get on my 
nerves.’ 

“A lot of times people in my crew would get in 
an argument with people from another crew, and it 
would start riots. And Scott would come out, being, 
down with my crew, ‘Yo, we got to chill.’ He start- 
ed coming in jeans and sneakers and a T-shirt and 
gold, and he started looking like the hip hop gang- 
ster. The shelter respected it as a people. Scott was 
loved by millions of people, so whenever there was 
riots in the shelters, they had to call on Scott to calm 
the whole thing down, because he knew both sides 
of the turf.” 

In the rehearsal studio, KRS-One had stood as 
tall as La Rock, a big, affable man who peeled and 
ate a mango before getting ready to rap. He spoke 
in long gulps, enunciating his words with exagger- 
ated precision and laughing with everything he or 
anybody else said. Less than a year later, in my 
apartment, | apologize before asking him if itis true 
that he killed the people who shot La Rock on Au- 
gust 26. 

‘At some time on August 26, Scotty Morris hung 
from a rope six stories above Finley Avenue. At the 
other end of the rope, lowering him from the roof to 
the window of his locked apartment, were La Rock 
and two friends named McBooo and Darryl Bol- 
den. McBooo was D-Nice’s deejay; Bolden han- 
dled security for Boogie Down’ Productions’ 
performances. They all called him Robocop, partly 
because of the way he beat people up at the Latin 
Quarter rap club in Manhattan. He claimed to be a 
cop, but he never let anyone look at his badge too 
closely. After the guy pulled the gun on 166th 
Street, D-Nice called La Rock, looking for 
Robocop. 

“They didn’t come till like three-and-a-half 
hours later,” D-Nice remembers. “At first | was 
like, ‘Nah, forget it, man, we ain’t even gotta go 
over there.’ | figured it was over with. So Scott was 
like, ‘If you let them do itone time, they gonna do it 
again and again and again. Let’s go over there, talk 
to them, see what's up.’ Itwas four of them, and me 
made five. Nobody didn’ tbring no guns or nothing. 
We wasn’t looking for trouble.’ 

Geographically, the southwest Bronx could be 
‘one of the prettier neighborhoods in New York. 
West of Jerome Avenue, the narrow streets run like 
arollercoaster over a series of small hills that bunch 
tightly on top of one another, rising to a sheer bluff 
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Start your summer right with 

MTV™'s one-of-a-kind hats}f 

Each MTV SUMMER BASEBALL 
7 CAP has a “Hawaiian” |o0k in. 
| fa al | cool cotton; one size fits all 





Then take it and stuff it in your 
screamin’ yellow MTV BEACH 
BAG. Durable poly vinyl with a 
locking draw-string top and 
adjustable shoulder strap. 
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heat in this unisex MTV “HARLI 

TANK TOP. 50/50 cotton/poly— 

goes over very nice! 


Hard science and 
soft sell dominated 
the Fourth 
International AIDS 
Conference in 
Stockholm. While 
the media followed 
Dr. Robert Gallo in 
packs, asking the 
usual questions, 
the answer may lie 
in one of the 
thousands of 
theories that were 
largely overlooked. 
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aturday, June 11, 1988. Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Two subway stops from central Stockholm, amid 
patches of lush forest and grassy hills, stands a 
monstrous, bright orange structure of cement and 
glass. Inside, the atmosphere is sterile and futuris- 
tic, with uniformed guards carrying metal detec- 
tors, computers hanging from the ceilings flashing 
messages, and carpeted glass tunnels connecting. 
the vast halls. A large black screen in the main en- 
trance says, “Welcome to the Fourth International 
Conference on AIDS. Stockholm International 
Fairs, June 12-16, 1988. The time is 1:03 p.m.” 

The weather in Stockholm is perfect. Conference 
delegates mill around the Old City in Stockholm, 
awed by its flawless charm, shopping for Kosta 
Boda crystal, Marabou chocolate, and clogs, in the 
hours between registration and the opening 
ceremony. 


The tidy blond woman behind the counter smiles, 
hands me my badge and the two catalogues of ab- 
stracts, each as thick as the Manhattan Yellow 
Pages and twice as heavy. “Relax, dear delegate,” 
one of them begins. “You have 2,000 valuable 
minutes in which to meet more than 6,000 other 
delegates and to digest more than 3,000 scientific 
communications. Relax in the awareness that it is 
not only impossible, but hardly worthwhile, to try 
to comprehend the entire conference.” 


In one of the two main poster halls, a few dozen 
people have already started setting up booths and 
tacking up posters. The first familiar face | see is 
Bob Kunst from Cure AIDS Now (CAN), whose 
booth is already set up with flyers, buttons, and pe- 
titions. The last time | saw him was at last year’s 
AIDS conference in Washington, D.C. “How are 
you?” | ask. “Fed up,” he says. “My best friend 
died last week. Since the last time | saw you, I’ve 
been to over 40 funerals.” 


Sunday, June 12. 

Dr. Robert Gallo’s voice booms out over the 
public address system. “The period of 1982-1984 
saw dramatic advances in research. We were able 
to prove that HIV was the cause of the disease; the 
virus was reproduced in mass, continuous tissue 
culture; and blood tests were developed that saved 
thousands of lives by preventing the spread of the 
virus. The antiviral program that followed, based 
on findings about HIV, led to the development of 
AZT. thas been said that this is the most incredible 
advance in a new disease in the history of biomedi- 
cal science.” 

The introductory ceremony has been going on 
for two hours now and the man seated to my lett is, 
fast asleep, lulled by the droning, hollow rhetoric 
of the speakers, all of them extolling the incredible 
feats of science. Beginning with the prime minister 
of Sweden and ending with Bob Gallo, each speak- 
er repeats the claims as if they were political 
slogans: 


Column by Celia Farber 





“Never before in the history of disease has sci- 
ence advanced so rapidly. In only four years, since 
we discovered the virus, we have been able to. . ."” 
“We know more about HIV than any other virus in 
the history of science... .” And so on. 

Both Gallo and Luc Montagnier, the two discov- 
erers of HIV who recently settled a three-year strife 
over who actually discovered HIV first, centered 
their speeches on defending the theory that HIV is 
the cause of AIDS, which has been strongly chal- 
lenged in the past year. Montagnier said that the 
evidence is overwhelming that HIV-1 and -2 are 
the agents, because HIV-2 has now caused AIDS in 
macaque monkeys. He talked about Simian Im- 
munodeficiency Viruses (SIV) causing SAIDS in 
thesus monkeys, Feline Immunodeficiency Virus 
(FIV) causing Feline AIDS (FAIDS), African Green 
Monkeys, Lentiviruses, and mutations of HIV. The 
most alarming point he made was that people who 
are testing negative for HIV may have “hidden” in- 
fections, which would help explain why so many 
people with AIDS test negative for HIV antibodies, 

Gallo offered a long list of reasons to believe that 
HIV is the cause of AIDS, yet concluded, oddly 
‘enough, by introducing a new herpes virus, HBLV 
or HHV-6, which he said is “‘definitely a cofactor in 
the development of AIDS.” 

Back in the press room, typewriters are clicking 
frantically. Two Canadian reporters are trying to 
straighten it all out. 

“Did you understand any of that?” one of them 
wonders. 

“Well, yeah. HIV is the primary cause of AIDS, 
but there are several other viruses that act as cofac- 
tors—like HHV-6 or whatever, and HIV-2."" 

“But why is HIV-2 the one that makes the mon- 
keys sick?” 

I spot Randy Shilts, the San Francisco Chronicle 
reporter who was catapulted to fame with his book 
And the Band Played On, a piercing exposé of the 
corrupt and bungling politics of AIDS in the United 
States. | introduce myself. 

“Oh yeah, SPIN,” he grins, “my favorite Gallo 
interview. | happen to think that HIV does cause 
AIDS, but I dislike the man all the same.” 

Shilts tells me that a group of people are going 
around the conference, targeting gay people in par- 
ticular and trying to convince them that Gallo’s not 
such a bad guy after all. 

“They said to me, recalls Shilts, rolling his eyes 
in disgust, “’ ‘Do you know that Dr. Gallo was going 
to leave science because of your book? Why can’t 
you write about all the good things he’s doing?’'I'd 
be very surprised if Dr. Gallo left science,’ | told 
them. ‘How else is he going to get 7,000 people ina 
room to get up and cheer for him?’ . .. Jesus.” 
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Monday, June 13. 

In one of the two main poster halls, all the scien- 
tific abstracts are tacked up on big white boards. 
After a half hour of walking around trying desper- 
ately to take in and understand their meaning, | feel 
dizzy and confused, blinded by science. ‘3’ AZI- 
DOTHYMADINE (AZT) PREVENTS THE DISSEMI- 
NATION OF RETROVIRUS IN LP-BM5S MuLV 
INFECTED C57BL/6 MICE. I may as well be trying 
to understand Chinese. Two major facts do 
emerge, though, almost immediately: 1) That an 
overwhelming majority of the antiviral therapy ab- 
stracts are on AZT, the only drug that has received 
FDA approval as an AIDS therapy. 2) That most of 
the abstracts on AZT conclude, in one way or an- 
other, that AZT, although it is toxic, is effective 
against AIDS. 

The most disturbing thing | hear about AZT at the 
entire conference comes from Sam Broder, the 
man behind AZT from the National Cancer Insti- 
tute, who says that we should start giving AZT to 
HIV-positive asymptomatic women, so that their 
unborn children can absorb it through the placenta 
and better their chances of never developing AIDS, 

The most important abstract of the convention 
may be #2662. An army researcher, Dr. Shyh- 
Ching Lo, from the Armed Forces Institute of Pa- 
thology, has isolated an agent from an AIDS 
patient that causes AIDS symptoms and death in 
animals. And it isn’t HIV. 

The authors of the abstracts are at their posters 
between 11 and 12 every day. Dr. Lo is alone in 
front of his poster. When he spots the PRESS on my 
badge, he is cautious, saying “I don’t want to get 
involved in all the political conflicts, I've been 
burned a few times and | want to make sure the 
science isn’t sacrificed.” 

Assuring him that | just want to know about his 
abstracts, | ask if he has really isolated a virus from 
an AIDS patient that is totally different from HIV. 

“Yes,” he says, “we're not even so sure it's a 
virus. Let's just call it an agent. We know it’s conta- 
geous and we know it’s DNA contained, which is a 
difference from the retrovirus HIV. This agent does 
not contain any reverse transcriptase activity, 
which is the hallmark for a retrovirus, so we know 
we're not dealing with a retrovirus. If itis a virus at 
all, itis a DNA virus. We injected this agent in four 
monkeys and in 7-9 months they all died.’” 

“And what kind of symptoms did they have?”’ 

“Mainly weight loss, not associated with signifi- 
cant diarrhea. In the terminal stage, they have very 
low white blood cell counts, and they also had very 
persistent fever in the earlier course of the disease.” 

“Do you believe that this agent has anything to 
do with the etiology of AIDS or development of 
AIDS in a person, or is this just another opportunis- 
tic agent?” 

“Obviously, any AIDS patient is immunocom- 
promised and has a much higher chance of getting 
‘opportunistic infections. Right now we don’t know 
if this is an opportunistic infection or if it has a sig- 
nificant role in the etiology of AIDS.” 
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“Do you think it has any relationship to Dr. Gal- 
lo’s HBLV or HHV-6 2” 

“No. Genetic analysis has been done to com- 
pare it with HBLV, and we're quite confident that 
it’s not the same virus.”” 

‘A man who has been standing nearby, listening 
attentively to our conversation, introduces himself. 
He is a former employee of the New York City De- 
partment of Health, who resigned because of their 
AIDS program. He's very interested in Lo’s virus. | 
ask him why. 

“Well,’" he says, “when someone says they've 
found a new infectious particle in an AIDS patient, 
one immediately wonders if it has anything to do 
with the development of AIDS. Maybe HIV and this, 
virus work together. Since it's a DNA virus, it may 
be easier to treat it. We are able to treat herpes, for 
example, If this is true, it’s extremely significant be- 
cause it means we might have another route to a 
therapy for AIDS. It is a very, very fascinating find- 
ing. | think it’s the most important abstract at the 
whole conference.” 

“What do you think,” | ask him, “about Gallo’s 
HBLV?”" 

“1 haven't had time to assess it, really. | think Dr. 
Gallo wants us to believe in a certain religion, and 
that religion is H-I-V. He wants that to be the cause 
of AIDS and he wants to get a Nobel prize. Even if 
he finds another virus, he doesn’t want to change 
the thinking right now.” 





Bob Gallo is standing in the middle of the main 
hall, deep in conversation. His manner is rushed, 
intense, with sudden gestures and a blunt delivery. 
Wanting to speak to him about Lo’s virus and 
HBLV, | hover in his general area for about 30 min- 
utes, hoping he'll finish his conversation. While | 
am standing there, a man walks up to me, hands me 
his camera, and asks if would take a picture of him 
and Dr. Gallo. 

“In Egypt, we like Dr, Gallo very much.” he says. 
“More than we like Dr. Montagnier.” | imagine 
Egyptian TV reporters stopping people at the mar- 
ketplace in Cairo and asking them who their favor- 
ite AIDS virus discoverer is: Gallo or Montagnier? 
He walks up to Gallo, shakes his hand, they both 
smile, and | take the picture. 

Handing back the camera, I say, “Hello, Dr. 
Gallo. May | ask you a few questions?” 

“| don’t have time right now. | was on my way 
cout,” he snaps. “Flossy! Where's Flossy? Flossy, 
come on! We're late.” Gallo strides over to Flossy 
Wong Staal, his coworker and closest companion, 
followed by a team of TV reporters. “Here he is,” 
Staal announces proudly, “the famous Dr. Gallo.” 
The reporters flock to him, literally jabbing each 
other to get closer. They start making their way to- 
ward the exit. 

““Are we going to get a vaccine soon, Dr. Gallo?” 
asks one Swedish reporter. 

“Nell,” says Gallo, “the basic science is pro- 
gressing extremely rapidly and very well. But the 
hardest thing is still left—to get rid of the disease, 
right? | think it’s do-able, and that’s a sincere state- 
ment. | think it will be solved, not thanks to public 
education, but thanks to science. But I’m not going 
to tell you when.” 

He bolts through the revolving doors. Damn. | 
missed him. | go to the press room and put in a 
request to interview him, fully aware that it will 
never happen. I'm told that Dr. Gallo will be hold- 
ing a closed, very exclusive press conference to- 
morrow, and that I'd be wasting my time even 
trying to get in. 

“1 promise not to ask him anything,’" | plead, The 
press officer laughs. 
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Tuesday, June 14. 

On my way to the main poster hall, | see Dr. An- 
thony Fauci, the head of the National Institute of 
Allergies and Infectious Diseases (NIAID) walking 
towards the cafeteria. “Excuse me, Dr. Fauci,” | 
say, “I'm confused by Dr. Gallo’s speech. How im- 
portant is HBLV in the development of AIDS? How 
can he say that it’s ‘definitely a cofactor in the de- 
velopment of AIDS,’ yet all we test for and worry 
about is HIV?" 





“This conference will not reveal 
any good news about vaccines 
or treatments. There are many 
hypotheses, but few solid 
advances.” 


“I think,” says Fauci, “the point he was probably 
making is that it very well may serve as a cofactor, 
an inducing factor. He wasn’t talking about any- 
thing primary. It’s very clear that the primary etiolo- 
gic agent is unquestionably HIV-1.” 

“But isn’t the problem withHIV that itdoesn’t kill 
T-cells?” 

“No ... well, it does, actually. That's the point 
that again gets confused. If you look at HIV in the 
test tube, it kills T-cells very efficiently. The thing in 
the body is that it does it in a very gradual way. But 
you can definitely, unequivocally demonstrate that 
HIV does kill T-4 cells.” 

“So a cofactor isn’tentirely neccessary, then, but 
if there is a cofactor, HBLV is being considered?” 

“Exactly,” smiles Fauci. 


Jim Fouratt, from the PWA health group in New 
York City, walks up from behind and grabs my arm. 
“Come on,” he says, pulling me towards the plena- 
ry halls, “that guy who injected himself is speaking 
attwo.” 

“Who?” Task, jogging to keep up with him. 

“Zagury or whatever his name is. He's trying to 
develop a vaccine and he's used himself as a mod- 
el.” We run into Randy Shilts, who is headed in the 
opposite direction. “Randy, come on,’ shouts jim. 
“You've got to come hear Zagury.”” Shilts follows 
us. We find the workshop, titled “Vaccine Devel- 
opment and Planning for Trials,” and are ushered 
in. The room is absolutely packed. It’s hot and there 
is no oxygen. We prop up against the wall and 
strain to hear the French scientist’s words. 

Daniel Zagury may be the only scientist at the 
conference who, in the course of research, has put 
his life on the line. Zagury injected himself with 
HIV antibody particles in order to develop HIV 
antibodies, which he hopes may evolve into a vac- 
cine. After his presentation he was mobbed by re- 
porters. When asked how his health was, he 
replied, “I’ve never felt better.” 

The bottom line about a vaccine against AIDS 
was delivered by Nobel prize winner David Balti- 
more, who said, “This conference will not reveal 
any good news about vaccines or treatments. There 
are many hypotheses, but few solid advances.’” 

Some experts at the conference went so far as to 
say that the very idea of developing a vaccine is 
fruitless—impossible. Every attempt to vaccinate 
monkeys and apes against HIV has failed. If it were 
a simple matter of creating antibodies, we would 
have had a vaccine long ago, because the body 
does this naturally. In fact, when we refer to some- 


body “having the AIDS virus,” we actually mean 
that they have antibodies to it. f natural antibodies 
do not provide immunity, why should vaccine-in- 
duced antibodies miraculously do so? 


Wednesday, June 15. 

The very first thing you see when you enter the 
main exhibition hall is a huge white banner with 
blue letters that says “WELLCOME.” Burroughs- 
Wellcome, the company that owns AZT, has an en- 
closed area as big as two large living rooms, with 
wall-to-wall carpeting and plush sofas in matching 
ash grey. Sixteen large video screens cover one 
wall. The images on the screens, synchronized toa 
cheap, instrumental disco song, alternate between 
scientists holding up test tubes in laboratories, pills 
being funneled into bottles zipping by on a convey- 
or belt, and masses of people, in slow motion, 
crossing a street (The virus is spreading through- 
cout the population,” etc.). Huge glass windows, 
posters, and banners bear the Wellcome emblem, 
an illuminated blue unicorn, standing on the hol- 
low slogan: “Wellcome ... Meeting the Viral 
Challenge.” 

Every other time the video runs, the music stops 
and a British accent narrates, “In 1984, three years 
after the first cases of AIDS were reported, a retro- 
virus was identified as the causative agent... . 
Since the Fifties, the Wellcome Foundation has 
been doing extensive antiviral research, and so it 
was natural for Wellcome to be at the forefront of 
the effort to find an effective therapy for AIDS. In 
November 1984, just months after HIV had been 
identified, scientists at the U.S. research laborato- 
ries of the Wellcome Foundation Limited, screened 
a Thymadine analogue. This agent showed activity 
against the HIV virus. . .. Today AZT is our only 
hope against the dreaded disease. Thousands of 
patients around the world are . . . ” 

“You've got to be kidding,” | say under my 
breath. 

“Pardon?” A young man in a grey suit and a Bur- 
roughs-Wellcame badge looks at me indignantly. 

“Your video doesn’t mention certain details 
about AZT," | say flatly, “like that it costs $10,000 
per year to take, or that it was a cancer drug 17 
years ago but was considered too toxic for people 
to be subjected to. Or that fifty percent of all AIDS 
patients can’t even take it because . . .” 

“| don’t think I'm the person to speak to about 
that. If you'd like, I'll take your name and...” 

“Never mind.” | keep on walking through the 
huge poster hall, half expecting to hear Orwell's 
haunting chant: WAR IS PEACE, FREEDOM IS 
SLAVERY, IGNORANCE IS STRENGTH. 








1am standing on line at one of the cafeterias, where 
shrimp sandwiches are almost ten dollars each, 
and | overhear two men in front of me discussing 
the latest rumor: that AZT stocks have dropped by 
20 points since Gallo’s speech about HBLV, be- 
cause it is feared that HIV may not be the cause of 
AIDS after all. I go back to the Wellcome camp and 
ask the man in the grey suit if the rumor is true. He 
says he knows nothing about it. 


The only expression of Swedish gays fighting AIDS 
came from a booth bannered “RFSL" (Riksforbun- 
det for Sexual Liberation). Two bearded gay men 
are sitting behind the booth, both of them with ACT 
UP (AIDS Coalition to Unleash Power) stickers 
with the motto “Silence = Death" on their badges. 
There are two bowls on the counter, one with pota- 
to chips, one with condoms. Next to the condoms 
is a stack of invitations to tomorrow night's “Jack- 
Off Party’’ in the Old Town. The cover of the invita- 


tion has a vague drawing of four naked men 
standing in a circle holding their hands on each 
other's buttocks. | open it and read: 


Rules: 

* Street Clothes, including pants or shorts, MUST 
be removed upon entering. Nudity, save footwear, 
is encouraged. 

* Activity is STRICTLY J/O: Solo, by the score, in 
a huddle, across the room, stroke, rub, pull, exhib- 
it, touch, hold. 

* There will be NO ass play OR activities that 
result in any exchange of body fluid (semen, urine, 
saliva). 

Relax and Enjoy 

We are friendly as well as horny 

Doors open 8-9 

Snacks and Non-Alcoholic Beverages 





The two guys in the booth look bored. Sweden 
has 192 AIDS cases, of whom 89 have died. So far, 
out of a population of 8.4 million, 1,816 people are 
reported HIV-positive. Of every country in the 
world, Sweden is the country that has carried out 
the greatest number of HIV tests per inhabitant. But 
the most startling news about AIDS in Sweden is 
this: Sweden is the only country that has a law al- 
lowing compulsory isolation for HIV-infected peo- 
ple. The government has selected an island in 
Stockholm’s archipelago as the quarantine sight for 
any HIV-positive person who does not abide by his 
or her doctor's sexual-behavior regulations. 

lask the two guys in the RFSL booth about this. 
They tell me that four people have been sentenced 
to isolation on the island so far. “It's crazy,” says 
‘one of them. “Doctors can say anything they want, 
and who can prove that it’s true?” 








“HIV-positive people can be locked up in total 
isolation on the basis of pure hearsay, of arbitrary 
speculation about an individual being a contami- 
nation threat to his or her fellow human beings. No 
proof whatsoever is required,” says Hasse Ytter- 
berg, President of the National Swedish Federation 
for Gay and Lesbian Rights, in a speech at the Can- 
dlelight March held during the conference. “The 
Swedish AIDS legislation is probably one of the 
most repressive in the world.’ 


“My best friend died last week. 
Since the last time | saw you, 
I've been to over 40 funerals.” 


The Swedish press’s approach to AIDS is terror- 
oriented, making no distinction between an HIV 
antibody-positive status and AIDS. Aftonbladet, 
the leading evening newspaper, ran a cover story 
on the first day of the conference about the plight of 
HIV-positive children in Sweden, and the only 
themes presented were death, despair, shock, ter- 
minal illness, and isolation. This bothered me. Liv- 
ing in New York City, I've grown accustomed to 
seeing people with AIDS fight like hell to stay 
They take AL-721 and other alternative thera) 
they eat macrobiotic food, they meditate, they eat 
herbs, they pray. They are self-empowered; and 
many of them survive. Four, five, six years, maybe 
longer. 





“Are you guys connected to the gay communi- 
ties in New York and LA?” lask the men in the RFSL 
booth. “Do people with AIDS in Sweden know that 
there are new, effective therapies that offer a better 
chance of survival than AZT? Do they know that 
there are long-term survivors of AIDS, or that being 
HIV positive is not the same as being dead?” 

The two men give me blank stares..“Yes. We 
know about all that,” one of them says meekly. 

“Then why aren’t you talking about it? | mean, 
you are the only ones who can reach people . . . 
people with AIDS. You have to encourage them to 
fight. Try to get articles published in the papers or 
something.” 

“Yes, | hear what you're saying,” one of them 
says coldly, “but it’s not as easy as you think. This is 
not the United States, this is Sweden. And most 
people are so terrified of letting it be known that 
they have HIV or AIDS that they'd rather keep a low 
profile. They’d rather be quiet.” 

“Show them your stickers,” | say, “Silence= 
Death. There’s nothing to be afraid of if you're 
dead, is there?” 

They start to look irritated now. In the neighbor- 
ing booth, a video about a girl who finds out she's 
HIV-positive is playing. She’s sitting in her doctor’s 
office. She gets the test result and starts crying and 
screaming frantically. “Why me!? Why the fuck 
should | get this? I've been clean for two years 
now!” Her doctor just sits there and finally he says, 
in a very placid, parental tone, “Eva . .. I'm very 
sorry. | really am, but the most important thing right 
nowis that you tell me who you've been with so we 
can warn them.” 

“Like that!’ | say. “What good does a video 


Continued on page 87 
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SATAN from page 24 


reveled in it, quickly rising to through the heirarchy 
to “Master” status. The game did seem to help 
him retreat into a world of his own Liles 

Tommy began taking lonely excursions through 
the tangled, hilly expanse surrounding the nearby 
Oak Ridge Reservoir. Free from his problems at 
home, he frequently sneaked from his house past 
midnight to wander the brush alone. “It was a little 
weird,’’says one neighborhood boy. “Most of us 
used the woods as a sort of lover's lane, but not 
Tommy. We'd see him in there at all hours of the 
night, walking around or looking at the water. It 
was strange.”” 

Seeming to find solace in his growing isolation, 
Tommy became more distant from his family. But 
as the school year began, that distance wasn’t 
enough and he began to drink, a little at first and 
then more and more heavily. The many disagree- 
ments with his mother turned to full-blown argu- 
ments. She insisted that he attend church and 
continue at parochial school, where he was 
unhappy. 

There would be no debate over where Tommy 
would go to high school in the fall of the following 
year. He was going just up the hill from Reverend 
George Brown to Pope John High School. Her in- 
sistence that he get a sound Catholic education 
meant he would have to continue the commute to 
the nearby town of Sparta. Tommy didn’t measure 
the distance so much in miles, but in social life. 
Most of the kids in the neighborhood and on the 
teams went to local public schools. As far as he was 
concerned, his mother’s decision sentenced him to 
four more years of being an outsider both in his 
neighborhood and in his school. As the start of the 
new year approached, however, Tommy's angry 
arguments with his mother quieted, and Tom, Sr., 
noticed that his son seemed resigned to his fate. 

Shortly after the Christmas holidays, Tommy’s 
classmates noticed the extreme shift in his behav- 
ior. Little things at first, then finally his hallway dec- 
laration that Satan had visited him in a dream. The 
next day, while listening to a teacher's lesson in 
class, Tommy passed a backwards-written note toa 
friend. “Evil of all mankind dwells within my soul,’ 
he scrawled in bright red magic marker with a ner- 
vous hand. “If you want in, let me know.’ 

When Sister Philomena saw the note that the 
teacher had confiscated, and heard about Tom- 
my’s ongoing obsession with the devil, she reflect- 
ed on the rash of satanic incidents in the region and 
immediately summoned his mother. 

“You should be concerned,” the principal told 
Bettyanne Sullivan. ““Some strange things can hap- 
pen.” By their meeting's end, the Sister felt encour- 
aged by her pupil's promise to change, and his 
mother’s determination to guide him. But she 
would have to wait until Monday to mark Tommy’s 
improvement. Friday, school was cancelled be- 
cause of the heavy snow. 


At 9:30 Sunday morning, a neighbor found Tommy 
Sullivan in the thick woods behind Fred Eastman’s. 
house. He was buried in a snowdrift, his wrists cut 
and throat slashed ear to ear. So much blood had 
seeped out of him that the walls of his foot-deep 
grave had turned violet. Beside him lay the open 
Boy Scout knife that he had used to slaughter his 
mother and then turned on himself. The ferocity of 
the wounds he had inflicted not only on his mother, 
but on himself, certainly seemed to indicate that 
some wild force was behind it. Still, Paul Hart 
thought that Satan might be just too handy of a so- 
lution. So far they had turned up a lot of evidence, 
but no answers. 
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If headlines across the country tell the story, an 
old scourge is now the newest scapegoat. Whether 
it’s Son of Sam or a recent rash of high school sui- 
cides, Satan is to blame. Cult murders, child porn 
rings, ritualistic sacrifices, human mutilations— 
much of this is routinely attributed to satanic wor- 
shipers. Real or not, police nationwide realize that 
youngsters latch on to these beliefs not just in a re- 
bellious spirit, but for the excuse to dabble in other 
taboos—drugs, sex, crime, any temptation at all. 





“Exactly 20 years from this day 
| promise to commit suicide. | 
will tempt all teenagers on 
earth to have sex, have incest, 
do drugs, and worship you. | 
believe that evil will once 


again rise and conquer the love 
of God. 








Police in many areas have gone so far as to organ- 
ize Satan Squads. Now, anytime a homocide is es- 
pecially savage or a teen suicide is seemingly 
inexplicable, the police stake out the Prince of 
Darkness. 

In the days following Tommy and Bettyanne Sul- 
livan’s death, Larry Zilliox sat 35 miles away in his 
Gramercy Park office surrounded by books on sa- 
tanism and traded questions with the Jefferson 
Township detectives. A self-proclaimed devil- 
hunter, Zilliox has made a career investigating the 
increasing number of Satan-related tragedies. He 
puts the blame squarely on the music industry, vio- 
lentlyrics, and lurid album covers. “The occult has 
always been around, but now these kids are eating 
this stuff up,” he says. 

Zilliox and other Satan-hunters like Tom Wedge 
in Ohio blame much of the current activity on 
heavy metal music. Death metallists like Slayer, 
Coven, and Twisted Sister are accused of desensi- 
tizing teenagers to violence. They point to the sa- 
tanic lightning bolts that Kiss incorporates in its 
logo and Ozzy Osbourne’s claim that he eats bats 
for breakfast (as well as his song “Suicide Solu- 





tion’) as responsible for cannibalistic mutilations, 
serial killings, and violent sex abuse. 

Paul Hart sees it differently. “What kind of home 
life does a kid have if he turns to something like 
satanism?” he asks. “Tommy could have been sac- 
rificing elephants in his room and the parents 
wouldn't have known about it.” Dismissing the 
prevalent view of Satan poisoning young minds, 
Hart says, “Ifa family is plagued by tension, ora kid 
is made to feel inadequate, the family is vulnerable 
to false idols.” 





The forum on satanism was considered a feature of 
Neighborhood Crime Watch when it was first 
planned by the concerned parents and clergy. A 
small turnout was expected. But what happened at 
Our Lady of the Mountain Church on Thursday 
night, and at the extra meeting held that afternoon 
at Jefferson High School, was closer to an old-fa- 
shioned town meeting. The people of Jefferson 
Township, whipped into a frenzy by the newspaper 
headlines and born-again slogans, wanted to be as- 
sured that the case of young Tommy Sullivan was 
an isolated one. Police turned away carloads of 
teenagers, parents, even nuns, from this standing- 
room-only forum/rally on Devil Worship. They all 
came to take on Satan. Most came to blame him for 
their tragedy. 

But that’s not how everyone saw it. After the 
meetings, some of Tommy's friends, like Chris 
Lena, who knew him from baseball leagues and 
Cub Scouts, pointed to different causes. Saying that 
satanism and heavy metal were reactions, not 
causes, Chris told reporters,“When something 
goes wrong, if you don’t talk to someone, you have 
to do something else.”” 

“Parents should listen to their kids," 16-year-old 
Lisa Thomas told a local paper. “I don’t think Tom- 
my would have done what he did if he didn’t want 
to be helped.”” 


This summer, the Sullivan house sits empty on an 
otherwise vibrant block. Tom and Brian have long 
since abandoned the town, trying to start up again, 
away from all the questions that just won't go 
away. Their nameplate has been taken off the mail- 
box of the house that, despite its fresh coat of paint 
ina different color, has had no takers since its been 
on the market. And sometimes, as the months pass, 
even those close to the Sullivans simply put the 
events of this past winter out of their minds. Even 
Paul Hart. But then there comes a reminder, either 
small incident in the area, or something big far off 
that you only hear about on the news or read in the 
Paper. 

Several months after the incident in Jefferson 
Township, Paul Hart heard about another, similar- 
sounding act of violence some thousand miles 
away in Rochester, Minnesota. Another teenager. 
Adisenchanted Catholic whose favorite group was 
Suicidal Tendencies. A good student, who is de- 
scribed as “‘a poet kind of person with deep feel- 
ings,” and who at the age of sixteen is accused of 
killing first his parents, and then two children, with 
a 28-inch ax. Again, the community turned to Sa- 
tan for answers, and again the experts were called 
into support that claim. So there will be a debate as 
to what, not who, was to blame. 

Inside her office at the Reverend George Brown 
school, Sister Philomena Fleck agrees that there's 
more to these problems than Satan. She confides 
that every day she worries about the souls of her 
young charges, but you can’t look for single scape- 
goats. Still, she stands behind the statement she 
made to the police about the young boy that 
slipped away. “The devil," she told them, “was 
walking in our hallways.” ® 


BIKERS from page 53 


Burger King using the image to sell their choke ‘n’ 
puke on network TV. | wish somebody would write 
a book on that. 


HELL ON WHEELS 

BY ADAM LASSITER 

This is one sniveling piece of shit that isn’t even 
worth checking out as a biker exploitation. So stay 
away from it; don’t support it in any way, shape, or 
form. Our copy was sent to us by Daryl Lawrence 
of Barstow, CA, who rated it “a real puker.”” We 
can’t improve on Daryl’s review. 


DEMON BOX 

BY KEN KESEY 

Don’t know if you'd be into spending $7.95 for an 
oversize paperback of reprinted essays and articles 
by the hero of the Acid Tests but at least one chap- 
ter is worth it to me. There’s a great passage in 
“Now We Know How Many Holes It Takes to Fill 
the Albert Hall” wherein an Angel named Old Bert 
strains the ever-stretched Anglo-American rela- 
tions. The story so far: Old Bert, his ol’ lady and a 
couple of hogs have accompanied Kesey and 
about a dozen Pranksters to Merry Olde England 
and wind up at Apple Records for an impending 
party with John Lennon, Bert is hungry. 

Well, you can probably guess what follows. The 
tie-dyed, muttonchopped macaroon eater is sent 
flying across the room after an ill-chosen remark, 
and the near rumble between the Yanks and Brits 
(Kesey, the former wrestler, puts his watch in his 
pocket) is quelled by the sudden appearance of 
John and Yoko in Santa suits. Too bad. 


THE BIKERIDERS 

BY DANNY LYON 

In some ways, this book is even better than Hunter 
Thompson's Hell’s Angels which is saying quite a 
lot. It was written by Danny Lyon, a member of the 
Chicago Outlaws during the same period that 
Thompson was gathering material for his book. The 
Bikeriders is a skinny book, only 93 pages, but it is 
nevertheless crammed with verbatim interviews of 
various Outlaws, and a selection of black and 
white photographs representing an Outlaws’ eye 
view of their world from the early to mid-Sixties. To 
put it mildly, the book is fuckin’ fascinating, and 
probably the best way to get this across would be to 
run an excerpt. Funny Sonny tells about showin’ 
class at the first Outlaw picnic he attended: “Now 
if you ever tried to swallow a caterpillar, there’s a 
thing to swallowing a caterpillar. Face him out on 
your tongue. And then try to swallow him. He gets 
down here, he starts crawling back up. ‘Cause by 
now he’s hangin’ on, he knows he’s on his way 
down. He’s gonna hang on for dear life. So | got my 
mouth closed and, you know, it's closed and every- 
body’s eating. And I’m at the table and everybody's 
eating, and | open my mouth just a little bit and this, 
little fuckin’ caterpillar comes crawling out of my 
mouth. About four people got sick, see, So | 
crunched my teeth down on him and | chewed him 
up real good and | swallowed. So | had a lot of food 
to eat that day. Because everybody got up and quit 
eatin’ their food. That's when I really met the Out- 
laws, really met ‘em good.’ Cockroach, an ex-Chi- 
cago Outlaw turned cop, had similar culinary 
preferences: “Bugs aren’t really bad to eat. It’s all in 
the person’s mind.” As you can see, this is a fuckin’ 
great book. It’s what the anthropologist eggheads 
would refer to as an oral history, and you can’t get 
anymore authentic than that. 


What's Motherwit? 


Well, motherwit is an old beatnik or blues 
term for streetsmarts or what's hip. Stuff 
your mother should've taught you. It's also 
an independent record label dedicated to 
bringing you the finest new music. Like 


Seton @lst-tusets 


Stabbing in the Dark 


A 13-song excercise in wild control on 
Motherwit Records and Tapes. Featuring 
The Leaders Lied, I'm an Island and much 
more. What's wild control? We don't know, 


but it sure sounds good. 
Distributed by JEM, Kaleidoscope, Pipeline and other distributors 


with motherwit. 
88 Motherwit Records, Inc. P.O. Box 9666 San Diego, CA 92109 








KILLER 
AUSTRALIAN 
GUITAR ROCK 


DEBUT ALBUM 


Bones + Flowers 


CD & CASSETTE CONTAIN 2 BONUS TRACKS 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
UE GOT A FEELING 
3-INCH CD SINGLE & 12-INCH EP FEATURING. 
NON-ALBUM BONUS TRACKS 








CHOOSE ONE OF 
THE FOLLOWING: 


NEW MUSIC 





TAPE 


We're not usually this nice, but . . . well, let’s just say 


that when the light hits your face in a certain way, 


you remind us of someone we used to know. 


Someone special. So if you subscribe now, we'll kick 


in a bonus, just for you: a free custom cassette of 


at o\WVae] ale MU] orecolaniiare Maaleileorme(-<ile]al-com [USM olan alls 


offer. You can't buy these cassettes in stores, and 


some of the music isn’t even released yet. 


That's right. For a paltry $17.95, you get twelve 


monster issues of SPIN, plus your own specially 


# fAUny 
WY 


Big Daddy Kane 
Three O'Clock 
Information Society 
Robben Ford 
Dwight Yoakam 
Ice-T 
Erasure 
Gardner Cole 
Hugo Largo 
Brian Wilson 
Plus additional 
artists 


TAPE 2 


ft 


Ranking Roger 
Reckless Sleepers 
Hunters & Collectors 
Let's Active 

The Bears 

Seduce 


Nuclear Assault 

Chrome Molly 

Need 

Pangaea 

Plus additional 
artists 





John Astley 
Beatnick Beatch 
Camouflage 

Dear Mr. President 
Escape Club 

Fatal Flowers 
Matt Bianco 

Rebel Heels 








PLUS SPIN 


selected and totally cool free tape with its own art 


work that none of your friends can own. Imagine: 


b (oUeton rool ole] an7ue) (lal Gime miao(e] ol-Me(-te quel are 


when your cute neighbor asks where you got it, you 


say,.“‘My dad owns the company. Wanna get some 


air¢’’ Go ahead, we won't tell. Or you just say, 


“Homesqueeze, that’s the sound of SPIN. New 


music, fresh, bold, taking no shorts. Straight up on 
the hip tip.” 


And don’t ever stop smiling. 
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Iggy Pop Fishbone 
Michael Anderson T Bone Burnett 
Soul Asylum Leonard Cohen 
Toni Childs Jimmy Cliff 
Paul Kelly Rave-Ups 
Gary Wright Living Colour 
Marti Jones Stanley Clarke 
Tonio K Plus additional 
artists 


Ps 


Tracy Chapman 
Adventures 
Sugarcubes 
10,000 Maniacs 
David Lindley 
Ruben Blades 
Georgia Satellites 
Smashed Gladys 
Grandmaster Flash 
Shinehead 

Sisters of Mercy 
Metallica 


TAPE 6 


Me ole’ mate, Slasher, had this Then Slasher ups and emigrates to Australia, Whenever I missed the ole’ sod, 
rock ‘n toll band, see. What a sound! doesn't he? But he leaves me Iplayed his music. But the more I played ‘im. 
Melt your ole’ lady's hair curlers, it would. every recording the band ever made. the duffer he sounded 


Soon his music sounded so awtul, Then the missus buys all this Cleans your records, your tapes, your CD's 
Iwas glad he'd hopped it Discwasher stuff, doesn't she? Very scientific ‘n all 





Straight away, Slasher sounds great again. The bass gives me ma-in-law migraine. Sounds just like the Slasher I remember! 
The drums shake the windows, The lead guitar makes me fillings drop out 


A touching testimonial for Discwasher Audio Care products. 


At Discwasher, all our products are specifically 
engineered to leave nothing on the playing surface 
but the sound that was actually meant to be there. 

Without doing any harm to the recording quality. 


The way we see it, you put so much into 
your music collection itmakesnosense [| 
to let dust, dirt or static destroy it. As the : es a 


gentleman above so eloquently observes. 


eo ° 
discwasher 
For sparkling performances. 
sc yshet Cleaning accomorios Fos roords Dt Rec Str, SC:9" Sys Care Sytem, Zao 2 Sac Romoval Sam. 


For tapes: System II™ Dual Acion cleaning Sysom Forledl Paths Cetwetle Head Cleaner B magnelizer For compact discs: Disewasher* CD Cleaning System 
1988 Decwasher Inc, 4510 world Road, Schtior Fare hina BOWS (315) 678-5600 











SPINS 








Top: Joey and Debbie and a dog 
from hell, Above:(L-R) Dee Dee, 
Joey,.Richie, Johnny. 


Ramones 
Ramones Mania 
Sire 


It had been a hell of a month. A real 
screaming Love Is a Dog from Hell 
month, Just imagine being in love and 
having your worst nightmares come 
true. Got it? | wasn’t looking for any- 
thing but what | needed was a little 
joy. A little fun. But this is the Eighties 
and fun don’t grow on trees. That's 
when Arturo Vega, the Ramones’ 
lighting designer, called and told me 
we were going to the Bronx Zoo. | 
didn’t want to go to no zoo. But when | 
walked out the door, there was Arturo 
sitting behind the wheel of a fart- 
brown convertible, shades engaged, 


The Ramones 

Chiefs of Relief 

Sister Rosetta Tharpe 
Cher 

Ohio Players 
Grandmaster Flash 
Camper Van Beethoven 
Womack & Womack 


lggy Pop 
Steve Coleman 





with his boom box blaring out Ra- 
mones Mania, the new thirty-song 
double LP by the premier punk band 
that changed the world. The ones who 
made rock ’'n’ roll fun again. Itwas just 
what | needed, And if you've survived 
the Eighties, it’s just what you need, 
too. Pure fucking joy. A celebration. 

Ramones Mania is all your favorite 
Ramones tracks from over the years, 
‘one huge party in one double album. | 
mean what could be more way cool, 
man? It’s not so much a piece of nos- 
talgia as an affirmation that life doesn’t 
have to suck. Just looking at the song 
titles is enough to cause the most cyni- 
cal of you out there to break into 
smiles. Side One starts off with “I 
Wanna Be Sedated,’’ then “Teenage 


Lobotomy,” “Rock ‘n’ Roll Radio,’” 
“Shock Treatment,” “Beat on the 
Brat,” “Sheena Is a Punk Rocker,” “I 
Wanna Live,” “Pinhead.” How can 
you go wrong with this record? Even if 
you already have all the Ramones al- 
bums, you gotta get this one. Why give 
the Ramones more money for songs 
you already heard? Well, it’s a tough 
job, but somebody really needs to do 
it. And as time goes on, it becomes 
more apparent how many un-fun rock 
‘n’ roll bands there are. And just how 
much of a National Treasure the Ra- 
mones are, Who cares that Johnny 
can’t play the guitar, that Joey calls me 
a “fuckin’ traitor” every time he sees 
me (for being friendly with ex-drum- 
mer Richie Reinhardt), that Dee Dee 
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Chiefs of Relief: (L-R) Duncan Grieg, 
Paul Cook, Matthew Ashman, Lance 
Burman. 


embraces every bastardized form of 
mutant music that comes down the 
pike, and that Marky is now the most 
“normal” Ramone of all? It's a miracle 
that these guys could stay together for 
15 years and produce this body of 
work. But in reality, what else were 
they going to do? 

Side Two: “Blitzkreig Bop,” “Cre- 
tin Hop,” “Rockaway Beach,” “Com- 
mando,” “I Wanna Be Your Boy- 
friend,” “Mama's Boy,"” “Bop 'Til You 
Drop,” “Happy Family.” 

The only complaint | got with this 
compilation is that there are not more 
Phil Spector cuts, especially “Baby | 
Love You,” that killer Ronnie Spector 
heartbreaker where Joey's voice tran- 
scends time and space and proves 
what a set of lungs he’s got. 

Side Three: “Bonzo Goes to Bit- 
burg,” “Outsider,” “Psycho Ther- 
apy,” “Wart Hog,” “Animal Boy,” 
“Needles & Pins,” “Howling at the 
Moon.” 

Side Four: “Something in My 
Drink,” “We Want the Airwaves,”” 
“Chinese Rock,” “Something to Do,’” 
“The KKK Took My Baby Away,” “In- 
dian Giver,” “Rock ‘n’ Roll High 
School.” 

Getting in that convertible with Ar- 
turo and Ramones Mania and flooring 
itout of the city, | felt like | was coming 
home. “Lobotomy! Lobotomy! 
Lobotomy!” 

Yea! the Ramones are living proof 
that there's still something to celebrate 
about this thing called life. “Peace 
and Love is here to stay. Now | can 
wake up and face the day. Happy, 
happy, happy all the time. Shock treat- 
ment I’m doing fine.” Hey, thanks 
Joey, Johnny, Dee Dee, Tommy, 
Marky, and Richie for getting us 
through the weirdness. And making it 
fun. 





—Legs McNeil 


The Chiefs of Relief 
The Chiefs of Relief 
Sire 


The Chiefs of Relief are the band that 
answers the musical question, what if 
the Archies tossed Betty and Veronica 
out of the band, moved to England, and 
went headbanging with the Beastie 
Boys? Chewing Bazooka gum flecked 
with metal may not be everybody's 
idea of a good time, but tell that to ex- 
Sex Pistols drummer Paul Cook and 
‘ex-Bow Wow Wow guitarist Matthew 
Ashman, whose “it’s alive” baby this 
is, or producer Richard Gottehrer, 
whose heavy bubble wads have been 
stuck to the bottom of the rock ‘n’ roll 
school desk for close to a quarter cen- 
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tury now. The formula for this particu- 
lar brand of kid's stuff really hasn’t 
changed much since the days of Got- 
tehrer’s mid-Sixties studio band, the “I 
Want Candy” Strangeloves, or leader- 
of-the-gang Gary Glitter, or even so- 
where-is-he-now-that-Liberace’s- 
dead Adam Ant: If you can lay down a 
hard rock foundation of noisy primal 
rhythms and top it with cavity-caus- 
ing, (preferably) empty-headed 
stomp-along lyrics and melodies, it’s a 
fair bet that in no time, legions of 
snack-starved Hansels and Gretels 
will quickly gather at your door. The 
real beauty of music like this is that for 
some unexplainable reason, the 
dumber it is, the better it gets. And it’s 
my gooey pleasure to report that the 
Chiefs of Relief album is real dumb 
and real good. 

The Chiefs of Relief don’t have any- 
thing quite as basic as Glitter’s “Rock 
‘n’ Roll,” but they do have “Freedom 


of Rock,” which states the case nicely: 
“You got the freedom to rock/ You got 
no reason to not...Don’t knock the 
rock you got.” And who will bring you 
this freedom of rock? Why, the Chiefs, 
of course! “We're kicking out some 
noise on a punk rock mission,” they 
sing on “Kicking Out Noise,” just to 
let you know they're on your side. And 
how much do they like you? “We 
been to China, we been to Rome/ We 
wanna take the whole world home,” 
they chant (gotta have those chants!) 
on the song named after the band 
(gotta have a song named after the 
band!): Underneath all this silliness, 
meanwhile, is an all-out musical at- 
tack highlighted by ear-splitting snare 
drums, brain-bursting bass lines, gut- 
busting guitar solos, and even the 
ever-popular cheesy organ (hey, 
roots!). Riffs, rap, rock, funk, punk— 
you name it: Like the guy in th 
ghetti sauce commercial says, “ 








It’s in 





there.” Forewarned is forearmed, ant 
people. 


—Billy Altman 


Sister Rosetta Tharpe 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe 
Rosetta 


Sister Rosetta Tharpe was a big wom- 
an, with a big voice, who sang what 
she wanted, when she wanted. She 
sang gospel songs with a dance band, 
blues songs with a gospel quintet. She 
was blasting out rock rhythms on elec- 
tric guitar while Chuck Berry was still 
in grade school. Starting out as a gos- 
pel singer in the Thirties, Rosetta soon 
made the switch to R&B and jazz. But 
unlike most performers who leave the 
gospel fold for secular acceptance, 
Sister Rosetta refused to allow the re- 
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jection of her former fans to stop her 
from singing the music she loved. She 
sang blues, gospel, and jazz side by 
side, all ina rich and powerful voice 
filled with gospel fervor and human 
spirit. 
Sister Rosetta has been ignored in 
recent times, but Rosetta Records 
rights this wrong with a lovingly com- 
piled sixteen-track tribute that spans 
28 years in her career. The album, 
which comes complete with in-depth 
liner notes and beautiful photos, fea- 
tures Rosetta in a wide variety of musi- 
cal settings. We first hear her on 
several air checks recorded with 
Lucky Millender’s band in the early 
Forties. Millender’s was a dance band, 
and the tracks included here never 
stop rocking, from the gospel swing of 
“Down by the Riverside” to secular 
stompers like “Shout, Sister, Shout.’” 
Rosetta returned to the gospel format 
in the late Forties and throughout the 
Fifties. 

During the Sixties, Rosetta got 
swept up in the blues renaissance. She 
traveled to Europe several times on 
packaged blues and gospel tours with 
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performers like Muddy Waters, and 
Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee. 
The European audiences grew to love 
her and she returned many times. The 
last recordings included here come 
from a 1969 solo performance at The 
Hot Club in Paris. There, a few years 
before her death, accompanied only 
by her own guitar, Sister Rosetta was 
still able to turn a club of subdued 
Frenchmen into shouting, foot-stomp- 
ing lunatics. 


—leff Rosen 


Cher 
Cher 
Geffen 


The reinvention of Cher reached its tri- 
umphant conclusion last April when 
she received the Best Actress Oscar 
and ascended from the level of mere 
Celebrity into Show Business Star- 
dom. Like most of Cher’s successes, 
this award was achieved with a dollop 
of talent—her performance in Moon- 


struck was nice, but hardly a range- 
breaker—propped up with a massive 
amount of hype. An epidemic of mag- 
azine covers fixed Cher's Image as a 
survivor. Survivor of what? is the ques- 
tion. Being denied an Oscar nomina- 
tion for Mask? Being gossiped about 
for wearing outré costumes and dating 
a younger man? Enduring plastic 
surgery? 





Although the Reinvented Image 
would deny it, Cher has always hap- 
pily ridden hype to whatever success 
was available. That's why interviews 
seldom mention that she and Sonny 
tried to break into music as the cutsie- 
pop duo of Caesar and Cleo, or dis- 
cuss culture crimes like “Half Breed’’ 
‘or “Gypsies, Tramps, and Thieves,” or 
acknowledge that her original success 
can be ascribed to two good songs (“I 
Got You Babe” and “The Beat Goes 
On’), a gimmicky wardrobe, and Son- 
ny’s experience as Phil Spector's pro- 
motions man. And while the Image 
reminds us that Cher and Sonny virtu- 
ally divorced on the air, it ignores that 
the duo's whole act at the time was a 
hippified domestic comedy cliché— 
dopey husband, clever wife—set 
somewhere between Haight-Ashbury 
and Las Vegas. 

The Reinvention comes full circle 
now, as Cher re-emerges as a pop diva 
witha new album called, improbably, 
Cher. Itwill make her a lot of money, if 
only because many impressionable 
fans will plunk down seven bucks for 
an artifact of the Image. All the songs 
conform to the new Cher, showing her 
to be a cynical, romantic, indomitable 
woman of the world. She makes full 
use of her two remaining vocal moves, 
a kind of low bleat that signifies angst, 
and a somewhat higher wail that she 


uses to chant choruses. None of the | 
songs, neither the power ballads nor | 


the Bon Jovi-style workouts, is memo- 
rable; even a re-cover of “Bang Bang” 
manages to eradicate all the kitschy 
charm of the original. This is one of 
those strange albums that will go plat 
num and will be available in remait 
der bins by next year, as soon as 
Cher’s Hot Quotient drops a few de- 
grees. Then, even at $2.99, they won't 
be able to give it away. 





—lamie Malanowski | 
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(L-R) Grandmaster Flash, Mele-Mel, 
Rahiem, Kidd Creole, Scorpio. Not 
pictured: Cowboy. 


The Ohio Players 
Back 
Track Record 


Back in’79 or 80, | was at a recording 
session and in walked the Ohio 
Players. | can’t remember what they 
looked like...probably a cross be- 
tween a football team and a law firm. | 
can’t remember because they were 
joined by the most beautiful black 
women in the world, all stripped 
down to their skiwies, and carrying 
giant pots of honey that, at various 
points in the session, they poured over 
themselves. What a great session. 

I figured the Ohio Players would be 
around forever, but damn if they 
didn’t cut out for about eight years. 1 
don’t know what they did. Played 
football. Practiced law. Anyhow, here 
it is eight years later, and they're back 
from their sabbatical with a new rec- 
ord label, a new record, and a whole 
new pot of honey. They sound as good 
as ever, sweet and nasty funk played 
just right, and helped out by friends 
like Herbie Hancock. Only now the 
times have caught up with them. 

Back when they split, we all thought 
Ohio was just left of nowhere. We 


ry 






thought it was a place where people 
listened to Eric Carmen and ate peanut 
butter pie. The joke was on us. It’s 
1988, Eric Carmen has a big hit, turns 
out peanut butter pie’s pretty swell, 
and now that we know that Bootsy 
Collins, Tracy Chapman, Chrissie 
Hynde, Anton Fier, and Pere Ubu all 
came from Ohio, the state seems like 
some kind of Mecca, like Paris in the 
Twenties. 

The Ohio Players are back up there 
with everything that made Ohio great. 
They sound as good as they always 
did. Only better. 


—Brian Cullman 


Grandmaster Flash and 
the Furious Five 

On the Strength 

Elektra 


One of the best tracks on the reunion 
LP of Grandmaster Flash and the Furi- 
ous Five is “Yo Baby.” Part of what 
makes “Yo Baby’ so great is the live 
House Party groove it captures, com- 
ing close to the spirit of classic early 
Flash gems like “Birthday Party” and 
“Flash to the Beat.” But what really 
does it for me is when the baddest rap- 
per on the planet, Mele-Mel, growls 
the line “the Beastie Boys suck” over 
this track’s devastating bass. 

I mean, that just about sums itall up, 
doesn't it? It’s been some six years 
since Grandmaster Flash and the Furi- 


ous Five first recorded “The Mes- 
sage,” rap’s first acknowledged 
classic, and this following no less a 
record than ‘The Adventures of 
Grandmaster Flash on the Wheels of 
Steel,” the first scratch record. In the 
interim, while Flash and the Furious 
Five hashed out the usual personal 
and legal differences, along came 
Public Enemy and KRS-One to claim 
the social-awareness crown that was 
once indisputably theirs. And along 
came the second generation of metal 
rappers, Run-D.M.C. and frathouse 
thrashers the Beasties, to grab the 
commercial ring the original Furious 
Five paved the the way for. 

The reunion LP of Flash, Mele-Mel, 
and the Furious Five follows a string of 
disappointing Grandmaster Flash LPs 
for Elektra, and thus comes with high 
expectations, particularly following 
Mele-Mel’s big win at the New Music 
Seminar rap-off last summer. So how 
do these guys respond? Well, for one 
thing, they unfortunately opt for the 
Run-D.M.C. formula and cover Step- 
penwoll’s “Magic Carpet Ride.” 

But the bad news pretty much ends 
there. In addition to the aforemen- 
tioned party monster ““Yo Baby,” the 
Furious Five mount what for the most 
part is one serious comeback. Things 
kick into the groove thang straight 
away with “Gold,” as Mele-Mel lays 
down the shit about his fat gold chain 
‘over a bass line that updates the old 
Sugarhill house band sound for the 
Eighties. “Fly Girl” applies the silky 





melodies of Ray, Goodman, and 
Brown to a soulfully smooth rap about 
a guy with “pantylines on his mind all 
the time.” And with “This Is Where 
You Got It From” and “The Boy Is 
Dope,” Flash shows all the would-be 
young turks just exactly what is dope 
‘on the two turntables. Just check out 
his use of everything from the Lone 
Ranger theme to Michael Jackson's 
“Bad.” 

While there are a few minor flaws 
here, the good news is that these guys 
are back, and by next time those 
should be ironed out. With Afrika 
Bambaataa’s new one just out, an old 
school revival may be more likely 
than you think. 


—Glen Boyd 


Camper Van Beethoven 
Our Beloved Revolutionary 
Sweetheart 

Virgin 


Camper Van Beethoven has powerful 
smarts, virtuosity without being tight- 
ass, anon-clichéd but catchy melodic 
sense, an occasional trombone that 
doesn’t offend, a more-than-occa- 
sional fiddle that doesn’t irritate—in 
fact, | outright like the trombone and 
fiddle, and | never like trombones or 
fiddles—dynamic arrangements, lyr- 
ics that manage to be both surreal and 
sensible, a true ensemble sound, and 
what else do you need? Our Beloved 
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Revolutionary Sweetheart is great, 
and that's all there is to it. The three 
cuts most likely to end up on my cus- 
tomized greatest hits tapes are: “O 
Death,” “Tania,” and “Life Is Grand.” 
“O Death” is credited to “trad.” and 
is a dialogue between Death (who rel- 
ishes his power) and some guy who 
doesn’t want to die. It’s funny but not 
quaint. | found myself thinking, “Why 
is this song eerie and joyous at the 
same time?”’ Because if you're plead- 
ing for your life, it means you think life 
is worth living. That's some trick. | 





mean, any Republican pop star can 
sing about birds and springtime and 
love, but to see life accurately and still 
want to live and still know you're go- 
ing to die—well, that’s joyous and 
eerie. 


“Tania” is a love song to Patty 
Hearst. At first | thought it was ironic 


and then | realized that | too “long to , 


see your face photographed at fifteen 
second intervals/iIn a bank in San 
Leandro/A Polaroid of you with a sev- 
en-headed dragon.” That was when 
the news could really fuck with your 
head, and Camper Van Beethoven 
knows it: “How | long for the days/ 
When you came to liberate us from 
boredom/From driving around/From 
the hours between five and seven in 
the evening/My beloved Tania, we 
carry your dance deep within our 
hearts/For no better reason than our 
lives have no meaning/And we want 
to be on television.” 

I quote at length because those are 
wonderful words. Watching the im- 
age of someone trying to break out 
and live her life is not the same as liv- 
ing your life, even if the image of Tania 
blew more minds than Owsley acid. 
Yet we can have affection for the 
memory of that image, especially in 
the absence of having done anything 
that weird ourselves. How much else 
can you really remember from the 
news? 
ife Is Grand” closes with the sen- 
timent that life is indeed grand, pre- 
sumably if you haven't wasted too 
much of it with empty images on the 
TV between five and seven. But here 
again CVB is not ironic. They know 
you're expecting “something darker” 
because they know that you know that 














they're smart. But they're smarter than 
you think. They see all the absurdity 
and they still want to live. Kierkegaard 
thought that was heroic. So do | 


—Charles M. Young 


Womack & Womack 
Conscience 
Island 


Lovers of rare grooves and the low-rid- 
ing yawwh of brickhouse basslines 
will get some kinda off on this record. 
Avoiding the cool/hot polarization 
that makes quiet-storm spineless (usu- 
ally) and def-jams mindless (occasion- 
ally), Womack & Womack balance 
the sweet and the sophisticated over a 
bottom that’s epiphanously funky. 
Melodic and rhythmic perfection join 
seamlessly in one melismatic: vocal 
cadence—absolute totalization is all 
it is, and it’s the particular genius of a 
husband and wife duo whose 1983 
masterwork Love Wars compressed 
the entire spectrum and history of 
soul, gospel, disco, and the pop per- 
fection of Dionne Warwick into one 
small space and then hurled it danc- 
ingly into the Eighties, 

Their curriculum vitae gives the 
Womacks a reason to lay claim to that 
kind of breadth. They’ve got soul roots 
that run straight back to Sam Cooke 
(Linda's his daughter) and back past 
thatto the church (Cecil and his broth- 
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ers sang gospel before, and as the Va- 
lentinos, they cut “It’s All Over Now’” 
in 1964 when the Rolling Stones were 
not much more than a glimmer in the 
Glimmer Twins’ eyes). Conscience is 
intended as a return to the roots they 
chose not to emphasize on 1985's at- 
mospheric Radio M.U.S.C. Man. They 
moved back home to West Virginia 
(where Cecil’s father and his father be- 
fore him mined coal and sang gospel), 
built a studio there, and collected sto- 
ries from miners for these songs. And 
yeah, there's real deep stuff here: riv- 
ers, mountains, the smell of the sweat 
cof work as it mingles with the sweat of 
love, the sound of laughter and of 
tears. 

But before this starts sounding like a 
folklore project (or a perfect album for 
the sort of folks who think church 
choir authenticity makes Terence 
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Yawn D'Arby more fun than George 
Michael), let’s offer thanks that there’s 
something new going on, too. As Lin- 
da spells it out in “Celebrate the 
World,” it’s “a new music connec- 
tion,” a global groove. No exotic 
ethno-beats, but in ‘‘Conscious of My 
Conscience” and “Slave,” the caress 
of an acoustic guitar floating across 
Fender Rhodes and percussion sets up 
an endlessly subtle complexity that’s 
like Rufus, Blue Magic, the Isleys, and 
the Ohio Players gone juju. Elsewhere 
the Womacks’s impassioned call and 
response sums up every triumph and 
trial men and women can offer one 
another. They give a sound to the 
search for spiritual and physical salva- 
tion. That they find it more than occa- 
sionally is hardly beside the point. 


~). Allen Levy 


Iggy Pop 
Instinct 
A&M 


In 1988, the rock T-shirt shopper has 
lots of options. You got your head- 
banger model, covered with long- 
haired skeletons carrying machine 
guns, blood spattering everywhere, 
and in big red letters “Metal Rules’” 
(what are the metal rules, anyway?). 
‘And you got your punk rock shirt, with 
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bald skeletons carrying machine guns, 
anarchy symbols, and blood spatter- 
ing everywhere, and big letters that 
say “Skinheads Stomp.” Then you got 
your 99-cent K-Mart back-bin variety 
that covers all the bases and just says 
“Hard Rock Music.” This is the shirt 
that Iggy’s new album wears. 

Instinct has all the right hooks (no 
left hooks), the GoodDrumSound, the 
approved rebellious posturings, the 
note-by-numbers guitar solos ad etce- 
terum. Good solid tunes. Hard 
schlock music. No dirt, no street, no 
blood, no fist in your eye, no nothing 
never. This record isso correctly made 
it puts me right to fucking sleep. 

Yes, Iggy still sounds like your slea- 
zy, gravel-mouthed grandad. Despite 
zombie titles like “High on You”’ and 
“Easy Rider,’ the lyrics aren’t as stoo- 
pid as you might think. And the band’s 
(with ex-Pistol Steve Jones on guitar) 
playing is competent, though not 
quite as inspired as the new ad cam- 
paign for Swatch watches. Instinct 
would no doubt sound better on a su- 
per fine stereo, but from my shitty little 
jambox, it just comes out cold. 

Wiggly circular truth be told, most 
folks that really care about the new 
Iggy album will be listening on shitty 
little jamboxes and car radios. And as 
you read this, garbage riffmeisters like 
Union Carbide Productions or Sonic 
Youth are out-Stooging the very lg of 
which | write. This ain’t the Iggy al- 





bum they have been waiting for. 
Instinct isn't bad product. But it is 
product. Processed Iggy food, man. 


—Pat Blashill 


Steve Coleman and the 
Five Elements 

Sine Die 

Pangaea 


Alto saxist Steve Coleman is one of the 
emerging young musicians pointing to 
possible shapes of music to come. 
More than that, Coleman, Tim Berne, 
Geri Allen, Bill Frisell, and others are 
demonstrating that jazz—a term most 
musicians have never liked—may be 
useful now primarily as a historical 
description, Louis Armstrong and 
‘Coleman Hawkins played jazz, for in- 
stance; so did Bird and Diz. But how 
do you categorize the music of Miles 
Davis from the mid-Sixties on? Or of 
Omette Coleman, especially with 
Prime Time? 

What the younger players do turns 
‘on improvisation, but it also relies on 
arrangements that shape long ensem- 
ble parts to an extent rare in jazz (ex- 
cept for big bands and Third 
Streamers) and more like the rock ‘n’ 
roll styles they grew up listening to. As 
different as their individual ap- 
proaches are, they share the desire to 


cast a broad net for sounds and influ- 
ences past where self-described 
jazzers generally reel the line in. 

Steve Coleman’s own blend is a 
heady one: bebop, funk, Japanese and 
Caribbean sounds, heavy metal, rap, 
and soon. It’s so heady, in fact, that his 
earlier albums seem to fracture under 
the sheer stress of trying to encompass 
it. An in-the-pocket groove would 
suddenly downshift into unaccom- 
panied koto, for instance, and throw 
the listener through a musical wind- 
shield. Instead of creating a sonic field 
of expansive space, the concepts 
shrivelled into just the type of freeze- 
dried compartments they sought to 
outgrow. Too often all that was left 
were brilliant moments without a con- 
text, gems ripped from a setting. 

On Sine Die, Coleman fashions a 
continuous and consistent format that 
lets his fascinating musical explora- 
tions dazzle. One unifier is the various 
funk-based beats, and the rhythm-sec- 
tion breakdowns jamming on them: 
David Gilmore's bump-and-grind gui- 
tar figures slink through Kevin Bruce 
Harris's slippery bass coils and Marvin 
“Smitty” Smith's nail-it-down drums. 
Another is Cassandra Wilson's warm, 
supple, wide-open voice: Singing on 
six of the disc’s ten cuts, she becomes 
a focal point in the swirling sound- 
sCape even as she deploys herself in 
utterly different ways for each tune. 
And there’s Coleman’s own alto, of 
course, with its fierce vocalic cry and 
its Bird-meets-Maceo high-stepping 
that only intensifies when he trades off 
with Branford Marsalis on the opening 
cut, “Destination.” 

But the key word here is still 
change: The album's centerpiece is 
the two-part “Proteus” and “Proteus 
Revamp,” punningly named after the 
Greek sea god who could metamor- 
phose himself into literally any shape. 
If an intruder grabbed and held him 





tight, refusing to be frightened off by 
the horrific monsters he'd transform 
himself into, Proteus was forced to 
prophesy. So too with this kaleido- 
scopic disc: Hold it tight, keep replay- 
ing it, and it may foretell a part of 
music’s future while it makes you 
shake that thing. 


—Gene Santoro 
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BOZ SCAGGS Other Roads (Colum- 
bia) Back then it seemed like a vast 
wasteland, that whole mid-Seventies 
FM radio bit. But time and distance are 
great healers, and | can look back 
fondly on things such as Dobie Gray's 
“Drift Away,” or “Lido Shuffle” by the 
man in question here, Boz Scaggs. 

His soulful vocal stylings in that by- 
gone era separated his stuff from the 
disco-chaff, and they remain as mel- 
lifluous as ever—the key word here 
being vocal. The music on Boz’s new 
one, Other Roads, is nothing you 
haven't heard before: killer drum 
sounds, mean-but-clean power chords, 
L.A. studio slickster arrangements. 
Scaggs’s pipes, and Eighties-hepster 
Jim Carroll's lyrical contributions, 
save the material from drowning out- 
right, and yet there's a hazy area. Is it 
solid pop or radio-fodder? Exceptions: 
the rocker “I Don’t Hear You" (great J. 
Carroll image: "She says, Thoughts in 
my breast/Hang there like a burning 
curtain”), “Right Out of My Head,” 
which boasts a hip hop solid groove 
and a wildly melodic B-section. Also, 
“Mental Shakedown’ cuts through 
nicely, and ‘“Heart of Mine’” is Scaggs 
at his love-croon best. 

It would be bitchin’ to hear Boz 
latch into some Neville-esque Cres- 
cent City funk, the stuff that bleeds. He 
could tear it up. But he seems satisfied 
providing his pop service, even if he 
keeps it just above fast-food level. The 
bottom line: If these tunes appear on 


my car radio, I'll turn ‘em up. And 
that’s a pretty good compliment. 
—Judd Fuller 


KONK Konk Jams (Dog Brothers) 
Since 1982, Konk has been a quark- 
like dance music phenomenon mani- 
festing itself every year or so with a hot 
underground dance single and on rare 
occasions materializing with live mu- 
sicians in mostly New York clubs. 
Their revelatory first single, “Konk 
Party,” mixed squawling Fela-esque 
saxophones with plenty of street-beat 
Latin percussion and almost lame, 
just-deadpan-enough chants in En- 
glishandSpanish.Subsequent jams got 
slicker but retained healthy doses of 
Latin rhythm and horny horns—as 


Opposite: Iggy Pop: Has the street- 
walkin’ cheetah with a heart full of 
napalm become a pussycat? 


well as vaguely lunatic vocal scraps 
and dialogue. Yes, with World Beat 
now a buzzword, Konk was ahead of 
their time. 

Right on time is this collection of all 
their single hits and a couple of note- 
wortky new jams. “Acid Jam’ gives 
nearly ten minutes of neo-house over- 
laid with de rigeur samples, a mass 
voice chant, and sound effects, all 
held together with the repeated mono- 
tone phrase, “My minds going.” “4th 
Version’ the other new shot, is a 
steamy percussion workout melded 
with a disco stomp intercut with sam- 
ples of JB, Elmer Fudd, movie dia- 
logue, and other effluvia. In short, 
Konk Jams makes Konk easily accessi- 
ble to the world—a most welcome, 
long overdue development. 

—Randall Grass 


Cajun & Swamp Pop Super Hits (Jin) 
“Cajun Swamp Pop” and ‘Super 
Hits” are, of course, radically incon- 
gruous terms—the biggest hit herein, 
Cookie and the Cupcakes’ weepy 
rocker “Mathilda” got up to 47 on the 
Billboard chart in January ’59—but 
the hyperbole does serve as apt de- 
scription of the sounds themselves. 
Samplers are usually pretty spotty but 
track for track this hodgepodge of nov- 
elties and hard-to-finds is pretty un- 
real. It’s like a radio show you'd hear 
while cruising along Interstate 10 in 
your dreams—both you and the dee- 
jay are blitzed, goofy, and in the mind 
to bop. It performs the service of col- 
lecting the obscure Rufus Jagneaux 
gem “Opelousas Sostan,” Johnnie Al- 
lan’s take on Chuck Berry's “Promised 
Land” (replete with accordion 
breaks), and Doug Kershaw and Fats 
Domino's superior version of ‘Toot 
Toot,” but the amazing track is Cy- 
press City’s “The Cajun Rap Song.” A 
surprisingly funky toss-off, it is a fid- 
dle-bridged. and self-effacing dis- 
course on bayou recreation which 
proves just how widely the Beastie 
Boys have been heard. It’s the 
rockingest novelty since “Gitarzan.” 
And, speaking of Ray Stevens, there’s 
a French version of “The Streak’” by 
Belton Richard that will be the basis of 
my doctoral thesis if | ever go back to 
school. 

—Don Howland 


KREATOR Terrible Certainty (Noise 
International) Like the corrosive buzz 
that fills your skull at the denouement 
of a Sunday-long bout of putting hair 
o'er the dog of a particularly desperate 
Sat’day nite. Or like the skulking un- 
ease of imagined inadequacy as a 
parent, employee, or occasional out- 
fielder that suddenly erupts into white 
hot lunatic violence with your life- 
mate when your sack-performance is 
graded C+ one time too many. Spin 
it, don’t be it! 

—L. Kady 
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On November 14,1987 the top 
comedans of the world gtheed for 
“Comic Ree 2 the second annul 
greatest “ive” comic evento the decade. 

Through their gt of laughter the rased 
funds forthe growing numberof homeless 
men, women, and chidren in our county. f= 

Now you to can jon this important 
efor by purchasing his iaxious 60 
minute recording Rhino Records wil donate 
$200 to Comic Ree" for every album, 
cassette or CD sod. 

Thankyouforyoursupport and split gut! 
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President, Comic Relef™ 
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Column by John Leland 


“We in Chicago don’t consider bor- 
rowing ideas from old records steal- 
ing,” producer Chip E. told Barry 
‘Walters in SPIN two years ago. “After 
all, a deejay’s job is to take something 
old and create something new out of 
it” 

The digital sampling device has 
changed not only the sound of pop 
music, but also the mythology. It has 
done what punk rock threatened to 
do: made everybody into a potential 
musician, bridged the gap between 
performer and audience until it is no 
more than that between deejay and 
dancer. Being good on the sampler is 
‘often a matter of knowing what to 
sample, what pieces to lift off what rec- 
cords; you learn the trade by listening 
to music, which makes it an extension 
more of fandom than musicianship. 
Talent and taste converge, as techni- 
cal obstacles—the formality of learn- 
ing to play an instrument, for 
example—recede. Within its limited 
domain, the digital sampler has re- 
placed the musician with the fan. 

Because hip hop and dance music 
embrace new technology more read- 
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ily than the mainstream—which is 
‘one reason they're so much more ad- 
vanced—they’ve adapted most to the 
machine. But because the mainstream 
ultimately gets its new ideas and stars 
from hip hop and disco, we can ex- 
pect to hear Top 40 records driven by 
samples in the next year or two. 
“Pump Up the Volume” was only the 
beginning. 


For Todd Terry, whose recent sample- 
happy singles have moved people like 
no others, the machine offers com- 
plete anonymity. His most powerful 
and best records, Royal House's “‘Par- 
ty People” and “Can You Party” 
(Idlers) and the Todd Terry Project's 
“Bango"/‘Back to the Beat’’ (Fresh), 
raid the vocabulary of New York and 
Chicago house music, and recombine 
the best phrases, He turns dance mu- 
sic into a closed environment, a histo- 
ry bent on repeating itself. And though 
his records have a distinctive sound, 
they don’t have a real underlying per- 
sonality in the way, say, Madonna rec- 
ords do; they have personalities as 
records, not as persons. His music 
celebrates itself and its audience more 
than its author. This is a sacrifice that 
punk rock never made. Other good 


Todd Terry records: “A Day in the 
Life'"/"Warlock” by Black Riot (Fourth 
Floor) and “The Texican”/“Dreams 
of Santa Anna” by Orange Lemon 
(idlers). 


Information Society is a white synthe- 
sizer rock group from Minneapolis 
that two years ago found itself by acci- 
dent with a No. 1 dance record in Mi- 
ami and a big hit among Latin dancers 
in New York. | suppose stranger things 
have happened. On their second sin- 
gle, “What's on Your Mind (Pure Ener- 
gy)’ (Tommy Boy), produced by Fred 
Maher of Scritti Politi, they got their 
subtitle from a sample lifted from “Star 
Trek." When Paramount hesitated in 
releasing the sample, the group 
played the record for Leonard Nimoy, 
who agreed to rerecord the phrase if 
Paramount didn’t relent. It did, and 
“What's on Your Mind’ became a 
stirring, dense reminder of how much 
European dance records like New Or- 
der’s “Blue Monday” form the basis of 
the new Latin disco. It’s also a pretty 
potent dance record. 


Because they place sensibilities ahead 
of personalities, sample records assert 
a kind of community. “Pump Up the 





Volume’ speaks more about its audi- 
ence than about the anonymous 
M/AVRIRIS. It is a limited claim, be- 
cause the vocabulary is so limited—in 
fact, the process is an act of limiting, of 
reducing all musical content to music 
itself—but these days, any sense of 
community through music is rare. Like 
“Pump Up the Volume,’ “Beat Dis” 
by the equally anonymous Bomb the 
Bass (4th & B’way) combines hip hop 
samples—Public Enemy, Starski— 
with snatches of old disco records and 
a house groove to define the spectrum 
of British club music. ‘Beat Dis” is a 
dance record for restless times: it of- 
fers a new look every fifteen seconds, 
each one fresh but familiar. Itis, need- 
less to say, a huge hit in England, 
another reminder of the American 
indie bands’ failure to produce this 
kind of humble but flashy, temporary 
excitement. 


A little less exciting but just as big is 
S-Express’s “Theme From S-Express” 
(Capitol), which is probably just as 
well-intentioned, but seems like this 
year's Frankie Goes to Hollywood or 
Sigue Sigue Sputnik. The concept is 
sound, the rhythm is adequate to the 
occasion, and it does any listener 
good to hear Karen Finley chant “Suck 
me off, suck me off” and get credit for 
it; but in a musical subgenre that is 
concerned above all else with taste, 
bad taste seems too easy. 


And at the end of it all, if 'm not danc- 
ing | miss personality, and will prob- 
ably play the Jellybean record more 
than anything above. 


THE A-LIST: 


Jellybean, “Jingo” (Chrysalis) 

Eric B. & Rakim, “Follow the Leader” 
(Uni/MCA) 

These Immortal Souls, “Marry Me 
(Lie Liey’/“Open Up and Bleed” & 
“ ‘Blood and Sand’ She Said’’ (SST) 
Public Enemy, “Don’t Believe the 
Hype” (Def Jam/Colum| 
Sequal, “I'm Over You” (Capitol) 
J.V.C. Force, “Call It What You Wan- 
na’’/‘‘My Love Tune’ (B-Boy) 

Tony! Toni! Tone!, “Little Walter” 
(PolyGram) 

Masters of Ceremony, “Dynamite” 
(4th & B’way) 

Rick James featuring Roxanne Shanté, 
“Loosey’s Rap” (Reprise) 

Chandra Simmons, “We Can Dance” 
(Fresh) 

Antoinette, “Unfinished Business” 
(Next Plateau) 

Evelyn “Champagne” King, “Flirt” 
(Manhattan) 

‘True Mathematics, “For the Money” 
(Select) 

Teddy Pendergrass, “Joy” (Elektra) 
Skinny Boys, “Get Pepped”’ (Jive/RCA) 
Sonic Youth, ““Master-Dik’’ (SST) 
Don Baron, “DJ Imitators’ (Uni/MCA) 
Johnny Kemp, “Just Got Paid’ 
(Columbia) +] 
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Article by Mike Zwerin 


GOLD RIVER, SIBERIA. Earlier this 
year, a letter arrived from a mad Rus- 
sian acquaintance informing me that 
his plans for a Tashkent Jazz Festival 
were now “misty.” He said: “The date 
moves maybe to next year, or even 
another city. Like in that known joke 
—everything is accurately right ex- 
cept not he but she, not wins but 
loses, not money but husband. | will 
keep you informed when and if the 
swinging camels are jazzin’ up our 
perestroika.”” 

That appeared to be that. Then, out 
of a colder mist, came a telegram of 
invitation from a genial Siberian. So it 
turned out to be not Tashkent but No- 
vosibirsk, not a festival but a “sympo- 
sium,” notcamels but scientists. In the 
very birthplace of perestroika. 

The Second Symposium of New 
Jazz Music, “Gold Valley, 88," was 
held May 11-15 in Akademgorodok 
(Academy Town), a self-contained 
think-tank of medium-rise buildings 
in a birch tree forest in the exurbs 
‘of Novosibirsk. Academy Town's pop- 
ulation of 100,000 consists of the aca- 
demic community and those who 
provide services for them. It was 
founded thirty years ago by scientists 
with pioneering spirits who first saw 
this dip in the plain in the autumn, 
when the trees are a riot of color, and 
called it “Gold Valley.’* 

Professor Abel Aganbegyan, 
founder of the Siberian Institute of 
Economics, has heen advocating 
economic reform since the Sixties. He 
was also a leader in the fight against 
the plan to reverse the flow of Siberian 
rivers, citing inevitable ecological and 
‘economic disaster. The plan was can- 
celled by Mikhail Gorbachev, who 
brought Aganbegyan to Moscow as a 
high level advisor when he assumed 
power in 1985. In 1983, Dr. Tatiana 
Zaslavskaya, Aganbegyan’s: student 
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and successor as the Institute’s direc- 
tor, had written a paper calling for 
more market forces and less plan- 
ning in the Soviet economy. She too is 
now a senior Gorbachev aide. Resi- 
dents of Akademgorodok liken it to 
Cambridge. 

Formalities for a journalist's visa in 
Paris and—although | was traveling 
with a trombone case and was part of 
no group—customs in Moscow went 
easily and with maximum courtesy. 
Glasnost in action. At Chermetevo, 
Moscow's international airport, a 
bevy of taxi drivers hustled for black 
market dollars and quoted outrageous 
prices for the 45 minute ride to Vnu- 
kova airport, from which | flew over 
four time zones to Novosibirsk. 

There are now something like thirty 
full-time jazz musicians in the USSR, 
though something of a stigma remains 
attached, and “Gold Valley’88” orga- 
nizer Sergei Belichenko covered his 


ay 





tracks with a serious letterhead. This 
was a “symposium,” not a festival, 
and the organizing committee was 
named “The Center of Studies on 
Folklore Activity and Cultural Public 
Education.” Actually it was an old-fa- 
shioned, if newfangled, jazz festival. 

1978 interview with Belichenko, 
who is a gynecologist and a drummer, 
was reprinted in the book Russian 
Jazz, New Identity. He is quoted: ". . . 
1 think that avant-garde jazz is one of 
the most significant artistic phenom- 
ena of the century. | do not accept that 
it should be called ‘black music’—the 
music is above all such ethnic 
criteria.” 

Daytime seminars covered topics 
like “The Aesthetics of New Jazz.”’ 
Blues and 4/4 time were rare during 
the evening concerts. Except for my- 
self and the East German trombonist 
Conrad Bauer, the participants were 
all Soviet citizens—maybe half were 


Siberian residents, with others from as 
far away as Lithuania. The site was 
“Science House,” a modern and well- 
maintained office building and cultur- 
al center in the middle of the complex 
witha 1,000-seat state-of-the-art audi- 
torium, and a tropical forest inside a 
two-story atrium. 

The event was referred to as ‘“Beli- 
chenko’s Miracle.” Bringing more 
than 200 participants here to central 
Siberia had taken several years of 
work and planning and, it was gener- 
ally agreed, simply could not have 
happened in pre-perestroika Russia. 
He convinced the Komsomol regional 
committee to sponsor the event, ca- 
joled other Komsomol committees to 
pay to send local bands, and even 
picked up a “private’’ sponsor, 
Vega—a manufacturer of sound re- 
production equipment—which dis- 
played its wares in the lobby. One 
State enterprise paying to advertise in 
competition with others like it is, a 
musician told me, “mindblowing.” 
Belichenko ordered buttons and post- 
ers which were sold at a mark-up. He 
sent telegrams and made long-dis- 
tance calls with only a marginal 
chance to recoup the expense. He ar- 
ranged hotel reservations, plane and 
train transportation, engaged the (ex- 
cellent) sound engineers, was con- 
ceiver, producer, artistic director, and 
genial host. It was not really surprising 
that he had trouble keeping his eyes 
‘open when he played drums in the 
pick-up band he'd put together forme. 

He commissioned the banner 
that hung over the stage. On it was a 
friendly bear playing a bass fiddle over 
the words (in English): “Peace, Love, 
and Jazz Supreme.” 

The group “Archangelsk” from the 
northern city of the same name un- 
furled a banner of their own with the 
word “glsnst”—“glasnost” without 
vowels—on it while they performed 
some of their alternately furious and 
tender and always fearlessly abstract 
collective improvisations. Since 
“vowel” is another definition of glas- 
nost, vowel without vowels implies 
openness without _ freedom. 
Keyboardist Vladimir Turov ex- 
plained: “Theoretically we have al- 
ways had freedom of speech, even 
under Stalin. We wanted to remind 
the people that you have to work for 
freedom. We had doubts about the 
banner and there were long discus- 
sions before the concert. But jazz is a 
cry for freedom and it is important for 
us to express something of our history 
through our music.” 


Mikhail Alperin, a Jewish pianist 
from the Moldavian Republic, on the 
Romanian border, played a fascinat- 
ing solo set utilizing his ethnic roots 
mixed with ragtime, Bartok, and 
snatches of “Caravan” and Bud 
Powell's “Parisian Thoroughfare.” 

Saxophonist Vladimir Checkasin 
and percussionist Vladimir Tarasov, 
two of the leading jazzmen in the 
country, performed in duo. There 
were bands from Omsk, Tomsk, Ke- 
merove, Volgagrad (formerly Stalin- 
grad), Tellin, Moscow, and Leningrad. 
Sometimes intention was better than 
execution but quality was not really 
the point. These people do not get to- 
gether very often—the first “sympo- 
sium” was ten years ago, and that was 
mainly musique contemporaine. Just 
being here was the point. 

Belichenko arranged an after-con- 
cert party for a dozen of us in a sauna 
on an army base about a half hour's 
drive from Science House. There was 
black bread, sausage, cheese, and 
chicken roasted on a spit. We took 
swigs of a rose-colored liquid from a 
jug bearing the home-made label 
“Benzina.” “Moldavian Moon- 
shine,” it was explained. As the last of 
it was poured, and somebody asked if 
there was any more, the reply was 
“oceans.” 

Since the Gorbachev campaign to 
diminish the enormous (it must be ad- 
mitted) problem of alcoholism in the 
Soviet Union, you do not buy booze, 
you score it. Normal-looking people 
walk around with bottles of bathtub 
vodka in their briefcases. The con- 
versation grew more animated, the 
laughter more hysterical, the inevita- 
ble spate of Socialist jokes more rapid. 

What's the difference between the 
Soviet Union before and after 
Gorbachev? 

Before, if you were standing on the 
street with a bottle of vodka and a 
Western newspaper and a policeman 
appeared, you would hide the news- 
paper and drink. Now you hide the 
bottle and read. 

Within the context of the ever- 
mounting conviviality, | assumed the 
irony would be apparent when I toast- 
ed, “Here's to the Evil Empire.” How- 
ever a certain pall descended over the 
towel-wrapped gathering, and a critic 
from Leningrad responded, “| hope 
this won't shock you, but | think Rea- 
gan was right. It was an evil empire. 
Rarely has a government been so dis- 
tant from its own people as we were 
under Brezhnev.” 

“ ‘Were?!’ ” exclaimed a cynic. 
“Gorbachev says write what you 
want, so now we read everything. But 
what difference does it make? We 
read about all of the shit we're in but 
we're still in it.” 

Whatever openings there may be in 
the intellectual life, the physical re- 
mains as grungy as ever. Akademgor- 
odok is a privileged place, for an elite. 
A Westerner accustomed to cold 
climes would feel only marginally un- 





comfortable there. Physical reality hit 
hard one afternoon when a group of us 
drove the 35 kilometers to Novosi- 
birsk proper (total population; 2 mil- 
lion). There were the long lines 
outside the stores. “You do not go 
shopping in Novosibirsk,” it was ex- 
plained, “you go hunting.” The streets 
reeked of foul black-belching diesel 
oil. A restaurant we went to was a real- 
ization of the worst Socialist night- 
mares—filth, lack of proportion, nasty 
service, boredom, and terminal 
hopelessness. 

Plates of cold meat awaiting us on a 
tablecloth with highly suspicious 


brown stains looked as though they 
had been there for days. The lack of 
style brought out latent resentment 
against general stylelessness. A trom- 
bone player said that Soviet-manufac- 
tured trombones make fine fishing 
rods; a filmmaker added that his 
35mm camera was great for hammer- 
ing nails. When someone requested a 
match, | handed hima box | happened 
to have which promoted a fancy Pari- 
sian restaurant. He compared the 
glossy cardboard and its sharply-print- 
ed, brightly-colored drawing of a smil- 
ing man ina tuxedo to his own shabby 
wooden box with its faded label de- 


picting some revolutionary (maybe no 
longer) hero in an heroic pose. He 
held a box in each hand, displaying 
them to us and shook his head. No 
words were necessary. 

Then we walked around the city’s 
monumental opera house to the un- 
derwhelming “Jazz Café’ behind it. 
Listening to a tenorman play Charlie 
Parker's introduction to “All the 
Things You Are,’’ | recalled hearing 
Bird himself play that in 1948, forty 
years ago, on 52nd Street. Now it has 
become part of the song, even in 
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You wouldn't know it’by their 
domestic label situation (they don’t 
have one), but a little combo called 
Panther Burns, from Memphis, has 
been one of our nation’s heaviest 
pan-generic brain-cup smashers 
since the pup’s end of the Seventies. 
Begun and led by blues archivist 
Gustavo “Tav” Falco, aided by murk- 
pop scientist Alex Chilton, their 
earliest shows featured such 
McLuhanesque anti-music touches as 
guitars chainsawed in twain (perhaps 
the true Modern Dance) and bursts of 
croaking tango heat that would make 
a Peronist spit chunks. Splicing every 
popular music form they could 
remember with a few they made up, 
Panther Burns eventually produced a 
large body of ungodly listenable (and 
danceable) muse-rush. And you 
needn't take my word for it. Virtually 
their entire discography is in print this 
very second (a rarity for bands to 
which | cleave), so I'll brook no 
excuses when I quiz you on this stuff 
in the fall. 

Panther Burns began with a self- 
released, nameless EP in 1979. 
Covering “Train Kept a Rollin’,” 
Cordell Jackson's “Dateless Night,” 
and two more, the combo lived on lo- 








fi grunge whiplash. Tav’s vocal 
whoops, Chilton’s dull-white guitar- 
flame, the squee of a wild-card 
synthesizer, and the snap-lashed 
rhythms bash their heads through the 
crumbling sonics to make their 
presence known. If you're lucky, 
you'll be able to find someone to sell 
you a copy for a lotta money. 

In ‘81 Panther Burns released their 
first LP, Behind the Magnolia Curtain. 
If people thought that the band’s 
sound was an aberration or a one- 
shot jape in the style of the Klitz (an 
associated Memphis band of the day), 
this album kicked the teeth outta that 
idea, but good. Assisted by the Tate 
County Mississippi Drums Corps, 
Tav, Alex, new guitarist Jim 
Duckworth, bassist Ron Miller (a 
former associate of the Art 
Ensemble’s Don Moye), and tubster 
Ross Johnson cut one of the wildest 
‘billy-based blue-noise scoots that 
this reporter has had the pleasure to 
enjoy. Best bits are the instrumental 
buzz ‘n’ blather of R.L. Burnside’s 
“Snake Drive’’ and the thoroughly 
hepsterized take of Leadbelly’s 
“Bourgeois Blues” (live renditions 
sometimes included a complete 
reading of Allen Ginsberg's Howl"). 
Hrooing like a train in God's butt- 
tunnel, the original Rough Trade 
album has been outta print for a 
while, but New Rose in France 
recently reissued it in a “twofer’” 
package with its follow-up, the Blow 
Your Top! mini-LP. 

Blow Your Top! (1981) was 
recorded by the band’s touring line- 
up with Jim Sclavunos (ex-Teenage 
Jesus, 8-Eyed Spy, No Group, etc.) 
replacing Memphis-bound drummer 
Johnson. The shows that preceded 
this record were absolute tit-burners, 
but the disc itself is far too laid-back 
to rank with the band’s best. Many 


fans blamed this softness on Chris 
Stein (who ran the label for which it 
was recorded), but let's just say | 
didn’t jump through a hoop when this 
got reissued 

For the next three years Panther 
Burns did the occasional outta town 
show, and though news of wild 
recording sessions filtered in from 
Memphis, not one graspable piece of 
vinyl emerged. Finally in ’85, New 
Rose put out Sugar Ditch Revisited. A 
gorgeous, fat album, Sugar Ditch is 

v's first stab at documenting the 
history of funky Memphis; it sounds 
as good as lube grease squirting into a 








young pig. With a new line-up that 
included the legendary, southern- 
fried Jim Dickenson and Chilton's 
bassist Rene Coman, the record is 
jammed-up jelly tight. My fave track's 
“Tina the Go Go Queen’ (a chunky 
obscurity by Stax outcast, Sir Mack 
Rice), but there's nary a stinker 
aboard. 

The next Panther Burns record, the 
Shake Rag EP (New Rose import), was 
another piece of off-the-wall roots- 
digging. Playing a weird, jumpy, 
electric kind of country blues, Tav 


Panther Burns’ Gustavo “Tav” Falco. 


UNDERGROUND 





UNDERGROUND 


and a stripped-down band whipped 
through more fucked-up covers like 
“Warrior Sam’’ and “Shade Tree 
Mechanic,” creating a new type of 
post-stroll hurricane in the process. 
The first copies of the EP also 
included a wild seven-song live 
album called Now. Originally 
released by the band as a cassette, 
then released in Scotland (again as a 
cassette) by Next Big Thing, the 
French giveaway was its first 
vinylization. There still aren't studio 
versions of some of the best stuff, like 
“Stark Weather” (about Charlie “and 
his girl”), so don’t even think about 
not chasing it down in some form. 
After Magnolia Curtain it’s the king 
dilly. 

‘There hasn't really been a slouchy 
Panther Burns record since ’82, 
though. And the band that Tav put 
together in ‘87 or so to record The 
World We Knew (New Rose import) 
sounds like it may be the best he's 
ever had, With Coman and Johnson 
as returning vets, the new secret 
weapon is guitarist George Reinecke. 
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I'd initially supposed that the zizzing, 
warped string-hubbles that pop up on 
the disc were Chilton’s, but after 
seeing the band live (sans Alex) | 
realized that George was the actual 
noisefont. George tweaks aural 
beezers right and left, allowing the 
band plenty of room to dance on the 
grave of the South’s forgotten musical 
legacy. They swipe more wobbly 
brain-fodder from the pen of Mack 
Rice (“Ditch Digging” and the 
sublime “‘Do the Robot’), but p-burn 
more well-known songs (like “She's a 
Bad Motorcycle”) so efficiently that 
the record serves as the central 
documentation of a southern pop 
underground that never existed 
previously. It’s valuable. 

The most recent release by this 
bunch is Red Devil, available as a 10- 
inch LP from New Rose (who initally 
issued a truncated version as a box of 
45s) or as a regular LP from Right Side 
Records (Box 670, Station A, Toronto, 
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Canada MSW 1G2). Including a fine 
cover of Lee Hazlewood’s 
exceptional “Poor Man,” it also 
features all kindsa hybridized action, 
from country-blue-wallers to 
‘American Indian tangos. Like 
everything the band does, Red Devil 
is soaked in the sweat of cultural 
archaeologists drunk on the 
discovery of lost chords galore. Listen 
to the pagan swamp bang of “Ode to 
Shetar” while wiggling with a loved 
one ina bathtub full of gin and olives. 
I can think of few finer things. 


Since the days (long ago) when there 
was band called the Giant Sand- 
worms, Howe Gelb’s name has 
been pretty near the top of the 
Arizonan write/sing pantheon. He 
lives out in L.A. now, but Giant 
Sand's Storm (What Goes On, Box 
169, 151 First Ave., NYC 10003) 
would sound a whole lot different if 
much desert sun hadn’t seared 
Howe's ass but good. Listen close to 
the crackling, smashed, post- 
industrial blues of “Back to Black and 
Grey” and you can hear the tar 
bubbling and your footskin frying 
when it touches what looked to be 
inviting pavement. Or hear the way 
the sensitivo-flattening chords form 
behind the drawl in “Right Makes 
Right,’” smashing up similar forays by 
Green on Red and Naked Prey (both 
fellow cactus emigres) in the process. 
‘Twould not have happened without 
a childhood spent in a low-humidity 
environment. 


Guy Kyser’s voice, like that of Chris 
D. and Neil Young, is unusual 
enough that people don’t just let it 
slide. They either love its weedy 
thora-soar or they loathe it; there's no 
middle ground. | count myself 
amongst it supporters and have spent 
ie time during the last month 
listening to the new LP by Guy's 
band, Thin White Rope. In the 
Spanish Cave (Frontier, PO Box 22, 
Sun Valley, CA 91353) is probably 
the least jittery, most straight-ahead 
of the band’s three, but that doesn’t 
mean it blows. Au contraire, by 
attacking the material in a more 
forthright (sometimes almost metallic) 
way, Thin White Rope should be able 








to dodge some of the sissy-baiting 
that’s haunted them in the past. 
Nobody but a bonaroo he-man could 
have possibly crafted the riff- 
thunkage on tunes like “It’s OK” or 
“Red Sun,” or so it might seem, even 
though the band ends up seeming no 
more macho than a Mike Love-less 
version of the late Sixties Beach Boys 
might have been. Thin White Rope 
take a certain kind of California 
sound (Davis drug-pop) to new and 
masterful places, 


My grasp of Blurt’s discography is 
tenuous (anybody know exactly how 
many records there are?), but my 

feelings about them are very real. So! 
was plenty happy that Moving Target 
(330 Hudson St., NYC 10013) has put 





out their Smoke Time LP, their first 
U.S. release since their’81 debut. 
Fronted by brainiacal, sax-chewing 
poet Ted Milton, Blurt is a British trio 
who're harder to tag than any wild 
pig. The Contortion-oid hurk of their 
early sound pretty well matched their 
name, but this new stuff has textural 
similarities to everything from those 
great Wyatt/Cutler collaborations of 
the early Seventies to some unholy 
merger between post-No Wave 
skronk and Euro-style Rock in 
Opposition. 


Some of my pals, even some of my 
smarter pals, have long written off the 
Honeymoon Killers as purveyors of 
something less-than-great. And | may 
agree that the band’s “originality” 
isn’t really all that original, but their 
records still sound good to a know- 
little wahoo like myself. Take, for 
instance, their fourth longplayer, 
Turn Me On (Buy Our Records, PO 
Box 363, Vauxhall, NJ 07088). On 
this righteously okay platter, the 
Killers (during their short-lived 
“Cristina’’ phase ) take their basic 
Cramps-in-a-Loisaida-guitar-battle 
methodology and merge it with Pussy 
Galore-ish metal-splat rhythms, plus 
a BIGGER overall feed-psych heft. 
And this means that a lotta what's on 
here is musically footnotable, but the 
sources are boss and the actual 
reorganization takes more raw 





inventiveness than most bands could 
muster. 


27 Devils Joking are a New Mexico 
band in the long tradition of sand- 
fried speed weiners. Their first LP, 
Actual Toons, was an unexpected 
burst of loud Sixties-Eighties 
crossover-pow, and their new one, 
Slonger (Live Wire, PO Box 1222, 
Santa Fe, NM 87504), is cut from the 
same kinda cloth. They've added a 
new guitar player, though, and he 
pulls some repeato-riffery that will 
make a lotta theoretically 
psychedelic morons jealous if they 
ever hear it. Over a jumbled post- 
blooze background (that occasionally 
sounds like the Buttholes playing for 
hambones), the guitar does some 
serious dicing and slicing while the 
vocals bury themselves in the 
metallic piles. Very gear. 





Life has been a dark goddamn night 
for Boston's Dredd Foole & the Din. 
Initially formed as a wise-ass Stooges- 
Flesheaters tribute project by Dan 
Ireton and Mission of Burma, the 
band has spent the better part of a 
decade living on the fringes of exis- 
tence. Membership has. been fluid (I'll 
give a copy of this album to the first 
person who can tell me who's in the 
band right now) and gigs have often 
had to be planned around the activi 
ties of members’other combos (Vol- 
cano Suns, Moving Targets). And let's 
face it, far too many haircut-dips have 
forgotten how to enjoy the power of 
pure, loud mania; which is what the 
Din has always delivered, no matter 








who's pulling the strings. If you've got 
enough of a brain to realize that there 
are few things better than being 
smacked across the room by a guitar 
chord and a gutteral shout, Dredd 
Faole’s new LP, Take Off Your Skin 
(PVC), is your cup of blood. It con- 
tains long-standing live faves that're 
as beautifully-wrought as any hole- 
in-one, plus a growling cover of 
“Slack” (first recorded by Minneapo- 
lis legends NNB) that will make your 
hair fall out. 

Reach me, if you must, at P.O. Box 
301, West Somerville, MA 02144. ® 


AIDS from page 67 


like that do? They don’t even 
know for sure if HIV is the real cause of 
AIDS, so why is her doctor treating her 
like she’s already dead? That's the 
kind of thing I’m talking about.” 

“What are you talking about? Of 
course HIV is the cause of AIDS. How 
can you say it’s not?” 

“1 didn’t say it’s not,” I say as calmly 
as | can. “I just said that they're not 
100 percent certain anymore. Even 
Gallo himself said that HBLV is a defi- 
nite cofactor in the development of 
AIDS, so that must mean that HIV 
alone may not cause AIDS.” 

A Swedish social worker joins the 
conversation. | tell him about Dues- 
berg’s theory that HIV isn’t the cause 
of AIDS. Within five minutes he's 
screaming at the top of his lungs, his 
face bright red, his index finger jab- 
bing my shoulder. 

“YOU'RE JUST TRYING TO DENY 
REALITY! EVERY SINGLE PERSON 
WHO GETS HIV IS GOING TO DIE. 
MAYBE NOT TODAY OR TOMOR- 
ROW, BUT EVENTUALLY.” 

‘Another Swede, a researcher, joins 
in. “You're the one who's denying re- 
ality,” he says to the social worker, “If 
you knew anything about the mecha- 
nisms of HIV you would be skeptical 
of it too. You're not being objective.” 

“AM BEING OBJECTIVE. ARE 
YOU SUGGESTING THAT PEOPLE 
DON'T USE CONDOMS? IS THAT 
WHAT YOU WANT?” 

“No, of course not . 

Jim walks up and pulls me gently 
away from them, saying he has some- 
body he wants me to meet. “| should 
have told you,’ he says. “Whatever 
you do, DON’T mention Duesberg 
here. Just don’t even mention him. | 
brought him up at a press conference 
yesterday, and this crazy Swedish 
woman followed me around for a half 
hour, yelling at me.” 

Jim takes off and | keep walking. 
This particular stretch of the confer- 
ence is focused on AIDS prevention 
and education. There are condoms in 
every color and instructions on how to 
use them in every language. Video 
screens are everywhere, with naked 
couples, heterosexual and homosex- 
ual, caressing each other while som- 
ber narrators talk about the HIV threat 
and how to have safer sex. “‘Bleach- 
man,” the AIDS-prevention superhero 
created by the San Francisco AIDS 
Foundation, is standing in full cos- 
tume, dressed as a jug of bleach, 
handing out leaflets about cleaning 
needles, and two Danish junkies have 
a poster exhibition that says that it’s 
not being a junkie that gives you 
AIDS—it's dirty needles. The posters 
explain how you can keep shooting 
drugs, aslongas you clean your works. 





Back in the press room, reporters are 
trying very hard not to panic. “Does 
anybody know what's really going on 


here?” | ask the woman from Le 
Monde at the next typewriter. “No, 
not really,” she says, “but you're not 
supposed to at conferences like this. 
How could you?” | remember what 
the chairman of the conference, Lars 
Olof Kallings, said in his introductory 
speech. “A scientific conference can 
be looked upon as a mosaic, in this 
case with more than 3,000 pieces. 
Each piece, however well-shaped and 
beautiful, does not tell us very much. 
But when the pieces are put together a 
picture develops...” 


Thursday, June 16, 

Mathilde Krim, Chairman of Am- 
FAR, the American Foundation for 
AIDS Research, is sitting at a small ta- 
ble in the AmFAR booth. | ask her how 
she feels about the conference. 

“1 feel that on the scientific front, 
they're going for a period of consoli- 
dation. For the first time in the history 
of this epidemic, we know what we're 
dealing with, and there are solid foun- 
dations built to address the problem. 
For the first time, | think, we're seeing 
AIDS the right way.” 

“More so than at the last confer- 
ence?” | ask. 

“Yes, much more so. The Washing- 
ton meeting was very divided. There 
was a kind of anger in the air that was 
very destructive. It was against gov- 
ernment inaction. Every public official 
who appeared at that conference was 
booed. That mood is gone today. | 
don’t see that here.” 

“You don’t think that's just because 
we're in Sweden?” | ask. “Just last 
week Larry Kramer called them all 
murderers in his article in the Village 
Voice...” 

“Yes, maybe you're right. Maybe 
when we go home we'll realize that 
it’s still the same, but here, there's 
definitely a better feeling, a feeling of 
togetherness.” 

She goes on to say that she’s in awe 
of the sexual openness of the Swedish 
society, and walks me over to the 
neighboring stand where dozens of 
sex education books are on display. 
“Do you know the story of the little 
rabbits?” Krim giggles and pulls one of 
the books off the rack. “There's this hi- 
larious cartoon about the rabbits. . .” 
She shows me the cartoon. “They're 
in love, | think. | don’t understand the 
story because it's in Swedish, but it’s 
very funny.’ She points to one of the 
cartoons, one of a rabbit holding his 
genitals and looking sad. | translate 
the caption. “Oy, oy, oy. Now what 
has happened to me?” Mathilde Krim 
roars with laughter. 





The closing ceremony is identical to 
the opening one. A new collection of 
AIDS experts steps up to the podium 
to speak. And speak and speak and 
speak. Two people in the United 
States will have died of AIDS before 
the first speaker is finished. 

Outside, the weather in Stockholm 
is still perfect. s 
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BOOGIE DOWN from page 62 


soon as we turned the corner, Scott 
started leaning over. Scotty looked up 
and saw all the blood.” 

Scott La Rock died the following 
day in Misericordia Hospital in the 
Bronx, from bullet wounds in the head 
and neck. He was 25. A week later, on 
September 3, KRS-One performed at 
Madison Square Garden, sharing the 
stage with two unattended turntables. 
All of the performers on the bill dedi- 
cated the show to Scott La Rock. 


By two o'clock on a spring afternoon, 
the well-fed players from the local po- 
lice hangout start to vie with the Little 
Leaguers for the new baseball fields in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn. Montgomery 
Clift was buried here 22 years ago; 
more recently, the park made the 
news when local teenagers poured 
lighter fluid on a sleeping homeless 
man and lit him on fire. Today, talk is 
of baseball and a possible subway se- 
ries. As we enter the park, KRS-One 
laughs roundly. “Yo,” he says. “I used 
to sleep here,’” 

On the cover of Boogie Down Pro- 
ductions’ new album, By All Means 
Necessary, KRS-One stands by a win- 
dow with an Uzi above his head, 
posed like Malcolm X in the familiar 
photograph that bears the same credo. 
In Prospect Park, all that remains of 
that image is the sunglasses. He smiles 
volubly, incessantly, as he adjusts the 
grey suit his wife, Ms. Melodie, 
bought for him. The album has sold 
219,000 copies in just over two 
weeks, with next to no radio play. Kris, 
as his friends call him, isin avery good 
mood. “All this can be printed,” he 
says. “This is my life, this is the truth. 
Make a movie out of it.” 

He was born Lawrence John Parker, 
the son of an aspiring academic and a 
man who left before the child arrived. 
His mother, Jacqueline, held secretar- 
ial jobs when she could, and went on 
welfare when she couldn't. She was 
working toward her doctorate in edu- 
cation, and was adamant on the sub- 
ject. In their Fiske Place apartment in 
the Park Slope section of Brooklyn, 
she gave Lawrence and his brother 
Kenny nightly lessons in black history 
and science, things they were not 
learning in school. 

“But at the end of the conversa- 
tion,” he remembers, “we would eat 
the same things we ate every night: 
rice, butter, rice, salt, oatmeal, sugar, 
oatmeal, no sugar, oatmeal, salt. This 
is straight up. We would pick a day 
and say, ‘This Monday we're not go- 
ing to eat anything till Wednesday. 
And the one who eats something on 
Monday doesn’t get the surprise on 
Wednesday.’ This was the psychology 
she had to use.”” 

Once KRS-One starts talking, it’s 
best just to sit back and try to tally the 
damage as it occurs. He speaks with 
the same asymmetric cadences and 
logic with which he raps, laughing fre- 
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quently at his own pedantry and then 
darting into a seemingly unrelated 
topic. Asa rapper, he calls himself the 
teacher, and his rhymes—which have 
names like “Poetry,” “Elementary,’” 
“T’cha-T’cha,” and “My Philoso- 
phy’’—are a conversational mixture 
of violence and intellect, a destabi- 
lized classroom: | don’t battle with 
knives, | battle with guns/Knowledge 
reigns supreme over nearly everyone! 
Ifyou take the first letter of what Ijust 
sung/You spell my name KRS-One. 


The first time 

he saw a homeless 

shelter, he thought, 
“What is this, 

a headquarters for 

the bums? This i: 
mad.” Then he 
went inside. 





By the time he entered William E. 
Grady Vocational High School, he 
and his mother were no longer getting 
along. His grades were’ bad, and the 
principal was sending notes home, 
threatening to expel him. His mother 
accused him of bribing teachers to 
pass him. “You could take it on a 
philosophical sense or a material 
sense,” he says. “Material sense 
meaning my schoolwork was messing 
up, | wasn’t her ideal child anymore. 
Also, she started griping because she 
wanted to get away, do research all 
over the world, but we were holding 
her down. My mind then was chang- 
ing. | was taking everything from a 
philosophical point of view, which re- 
inforced my theory on why I should go 
and rhyme about this. My mother 
wasn’t into it. | never liked to hang 
around people who was a negative in- 
fluence.” At age 13, he left home and 
began living on the subways. When 
he decided the subways were too dan- 
gerous, he went to live in Prospect 
Park. 

At the north end of Prospect Park, 
across from the giant arch, the Brook- 
lyn Public Library stands as a mono- 
lithic, poorly-run monumentto higher 
learning. On spring days, people sun 
themselves on its concrete plaza, 
shouting over the roar from the adja- 
cent traffic circle; in foul weather, the 
library affords homeless people from 
the neighborhood a few hours of shel- 
ter from the elements. After he left 
home, KRS-One began to spend his 
days in the library, losing himself in 

oks about metaphysics, reincarna- 
tion, numerology, ESP, theology, kar- 
ma, religion. “Every day,” he sa 
“my job was to read books in that 
brary and to eat. You had to keep your 
mind active, because out on the street, 
that ball and chain is always dragging 





you down to go to sleep and forget it 
all. | used to find that when | slept, my 
dreams were always positive dreams. 
It was always the best things in the 
world was when you were sleeping. 
You're never hungry when you're 
sleeping; somebody could just kill 
you and you would never know it.” 

He lived off whatever he could steal 
from local fruit and vegetable stands, 
and slept on park benches, after dis- 
covering that sleeping on the grass 
meant waking up soaked with dew. In 
winter, he learned to judge wind pat- 
terns and huddled for shelter in the 
park’s open structures, Since his read- 
ings cut him off from most other kids 
his age—one friend’s mother accused 
him of worshipping the devil, even 
after he talked her son away from sui- 
cide—he spent most of his time alone. 

“Every day was a new day,” he 
says. “Today, yesterday was forgot- 
ten. You move on. You have to think 
like that or you'll fall into depression. 
You start to be like the rest of the so- 
called bums you see laying on the 
sidewalk, thinking they can never get 
out of their situation. | used to pray 
when I woke up, pray during the day, 
and pray going to sleep. | had faith in 
myself. | knew it was just a matter of 
time. It was like | was serving a jail 
sentence. It was like it was something | 
had to learn, and I'd be through with 
this at any time. One day, someone 
was just going to come up and say, 
‘Hey, you're Kris, aren’t you? Well 
here's a contract, two million.’ ” One 
morning he woke up and walked into 
Manhattan, wandering through Chi- 
natown and eventually past the Third 
Street Men's Shelter by the Bowery. I 
thought, ‘What is this, a headquarters 
for the bums? This place is mad.’ He 
hadn’t eaten a hot meal for about six 
months. When he found he could get 
one inside, he began what would be- 
come a four-year stay in the city’s 
homeless shelter system. 


Eight months after the murder of Scott 
Sterling, KRS-One is set to go to Eu- 
rope for the first time. His wife, Ms. 
Melodie, has a hit single in England, 
and D-Nice, the third wing of Boogie 
Down Productions, will have a record 
out by the end of the summer. The po- 
lice file on La Rock's case remains 
‘open, and detectives in the Bronx 
won't discuss it. No, KRS-One tells 
me, he doesn’t know what happened 
to the killers. He’d love to confirm the 
rumor that he took care of them, but 
he can’t. He had heard that one of 
them was dead, though. 

On Criminal Minded, KRS-One 
raps in the first person about a mari- 
juana dealer at war with a crack deal- 
er’s posse. They attack him in his 
apartment, but he fires first. They fell 
down to the floor but one was still a- 
live/So | put my nine millimeter right 
between his eyes/Looked at his part- 
ner and both of them were dead/So 
just before he joined his partner this is 
what | said/Wadadadang wadadada 


danglListen to my nine millimeter go 
bang/Wadadadang wadadada dang/ 
This is KRS-One. 

After La Rock's murder, some liter- 
al-minded members of the media 
siezed this violent image—the two 
men pointing pistols on the album 
cover, the deejay with the small gold 
handgun. trinket dangling from his 
gold rope chain—and found a self-ful- 
filling pattern of bloodshed. Esther 
Iverem of the New York Times likened 
the convergence of hip hop and vio- 
lence to the clapping of hands. 

“This violence,” says KRS-One, 
“it’s everyday to the kid in the ghetto. 
No big deal. They could listen to that 
just as they listen to Madonna, The 
reason why we put things like that in 
there is simply our philosophy on how 
to teach the kids about the things that 
are negative in our society, The vio- 
lent image that we portray is simply a 
stereotype image. Look at the “Miami 
Vice” image. Here you have people 
blowing people away on the TV 
screen. But they're in suits and ties, ex- 
pensive shoes. They're on the cover of 
GQ, right? Now | come out, I'm bad. 
You see the hypocrisy right away. 

“BDP could mean, ‘belie[ve] dat 
politically.’ ” The momentum of KRS- 
One's laughter finally catches up with 
him, and he interrupts his monologue 
to toy with that last phrase. “Belie dat 
politically. The concept is to be the 
first reality crew. You have the rap sex 
symbol, you have the hard rock rapper 
with nothing in his head. We are the 
first teachers, someone who is for the 
public. After you've partied and li 
tened to everything, listen to our al- 
bums. We're not like the guys who 
come out and say, ‘Crack is wack, 
don’tdo that.’ The kids look at you like 
a god damn idiot. Or the law: ‘Don’t 
do it or you go to jail.’ Ain’t nobody 
out here scared of jail. At least not the 
youth. So what | do is simply come out 
like their friend, like the guy they nor- 
mally see on the street corner holding 
a pistol, holding his dick, with a car 
and a girl and a beeper.” 

The day before his wedding last 
summer, | ran into KRS-One at the 
Music Factory, New York's premiere 
store for rap music. He was just hang- 
ing out, talking to customers, watch- 
ing Criminal Minded sell. 

He never did get paid for that al- 
bum. He never saw his mother again 
after he left home ten years ago, never 
finished the college program he began 
while he was still living in the park and 
the shelter. Sometimes he speaks of 
having no friends, only family, by 
which he means Boogie Down Pro- 
ductions, | ask him an inevitable final 
question. “I don’t regret a minute of 
my life,” he says. “I think leaving 
home was the best decision | did. | 
would never be here now. | would 
probably have a Master’s degree in 
Black History, and I'd probably be a 
media artist working on Marvel Com- 
ics.” The laughter comes down in 
buckets. @ 


DEPECHE from page 35 


The car was smoking. | could actually 
see liquid pouring across the road and 
that there were at least three other cars 
involved. Finally | climbed out of the 
car and | immediately went down on 
the grass because I couldn't move my 
knees, they were both smashed, and | 
immediately burst out crying. | wasn’t 
so much in pain as in shock. | remem- 
ber looking in the road and seeing this 
guy from another car, who had half his 
leg torn off, rolling around in the road, 
calling out for help. All | could do was 
cry. 

What's the next car you got? 

A944 Porsche. Now I got a 911 Turbo 
which is even faster. 


OVERHEARD IN AN ELEVATOR, 


Why does Depeche Mode attract so 
many young girls? 

ANDREW FLETCHER (synthesizers): 
That's totally untrue. In Europe, I'd say 
80 percent of our audience is guys, 
and over here we do get some young 
girls, and gays, for some reason, and 
normal blokes. 

ALAN WILDER (synthesizers): But 
when they cheer, it does sound like a 
lot of girls, probably because it’s 
mainly the girls screaming. 


CONCERT REVIEW IN A LOCAL 
NEWSPAPER, 


“If a band can have zero stage pres- 
ence, Depeche Mode has it. At one 
point the bottom bleated, an electron- 
ic glockenspiel sweetened the top, but 
no one in the band was touching an 
instrument.” 


IN A PARK, UNDER A TREE 


ALAN: A lot of music is done through 
samplings. Sampling is where you re- 
cord a sound, just like you would on a 
tape recorder, except instead of tape, 
you use digital information. You take a 
tiny bit of a sound, throw the rest out, 
and by varying the pitch—slowing it 
down or speeding it up—it becomes a 
totally different sound from what it 
was originally. Once that sound is on 
the keyboard, once it’s captured there, 
you press a key and it’s like pressing 
the start button on a tape recorder or 
an engine. You can take the most 
beautiful, purest voice sound in the 
world and fool around with it digitally 
until it's the most monstrous, evil 
sound, or you can take a moose fart 
and make it beautiful. 

Can you order out for sounds like you 
can a sandwich? 

ALAN: Practically. Before starting a 
record project, we will spend maybe 
four or five days separately just sam- 
pling and building up a massive libra- 
ry that we'll resort to when we're 
searching for a sound for a particular 
melody part. And if we think the 
sounds we already got aren't suitable, 
we'll carry on looking longer, sam- 
pling other stuff. 

Where do you usually go? 
ALAN:To the local scrapyard. 
MARTIN: One of the most interesting 
places for sampling is your standard 
kitchen, Plates, glasses can openers, 
pots and pans—crockery and cut- 
lery—make good percussion sounds. 
ALAN: The thing is to try to think later- 
ally. If we used a Hoover, it wouldn’t 
be the noise of the Hoover Hoovering 
you'd hear; it would be the sound you 
get when you hit the end of the blow 








pipe —a great bass sound. 

Have you used that bass on any of 
your songs? 

ALAN: On every track of every record. 
What other “instrument” have you 
used? 

ALAN: The “drum’” sound on “Strip” 
is actually a motorcycle idling, slowed 
down to a point where it sounds like a 
huge tractor or a generator. 

Did you ever go somewhere to sample 
and find another band sampling 
there? | 

ANDREW: It’s not something you see 
really. You figure you'd see a million 
of these hip hop people out in the 
streets, but a lot of them aren’t adven- 
turous. We sample from other sources 
as well, like records, and we still use a 
lot of synthesizers, and combination 
sounds, like a car door with a skid. 
ALAN: We've sampled a Pygmy doing 
his wail, but we've turned that into 
something that sounds nothing like a 
Pygmy. We also use synthesizers and 
synthesizer means synthetic. It repro- 
duces sound; it’s not actual sound. 
Do you wear synthetics? 

ALAN: No, [hate nylon and polyester, 
And synthetic foods? 

MARTIN: | take ginseng but not 
vitamins. 

ALAN: | take lots of them. 


IN A BACK ROOM 


MARTIN: Alan, Andy, and I generally 
like to lurk in the shadows. | hate it 
when | have to take over the front man 
role when it’s live, even fora couple of 
songs. We're sort of back room boys. 
Which shadows do you like lurking in 
most? 

ALAN: It’s not so much the shadow it- 
self as much as where it is and the 


space around it. A tree in a desert is 
going to cast a much stronger shadow 
as opposed to a tree in a park. 

What back rooms would you like to 
have been in? 

ANDREW: | would have like to have 
been a fly on the wall in the Berlin 
bunker during the last days, just as the 
Russians were coming. 

ALAN: There's the bunker, which is 
immediately a back room, and there'd 
be another layer of slightly more se- 
cretive rooms. 


IN A SHELTER FROM A STORM. 


What don’t you get enough of? 
ANDREW: Sunlight and air. 

And what do you get too much of? 
ALAN: Recognition and money—we 
could get by with less money. 


BACK AT THE HOTEL 


Which band has the reputation for be- 
ing the toughest? 

DAVID: You mean fighting-wise? 
There's certain bands you don’t mess 
with and Killing Joke is certainly one. 
When was the last time you got into a 
fistfight? 

DAVID: Last time | got into a fistfight 
was with a cabby, while he was driv- 
ing. He was driving about 90 mph, 
screeching around curves, running 
through red lights. He wouldn't slow 
down, so | finally had to start hitting 
him. When the trip was over | ended 
up hanging onto the door. Then the 
guy got out and he was big and fat and 
started getting real excited. | thought 
that was it for me. But then his trousers 
fell down—he didn’t have a belt— 
and he couldn’t run or do anything. 
He just fell over. 3 





JAZZ from page 83 





Siberia, halfway around the world. 

“Si (in English) is the name of 
‘a cooperative Alyosha Krestianov in- 
corporated on March 22nd under a 
new law allowing private business. 
Private cooperatives area key element 
in the Gorbachev economic restruc- 
turing program called perestroika. A 
hairdresser by trade, Alyosha was Be- 
lichenko’s assistant during the festival; 
the day after it was over, he served a 
sumptuous lunch in his apartment, 
which is also the cooperative's office. 
Siberia’s logo is “‘Beauty and Health 
for Women.” Partners include profes- 
sionals who offer what Alyosha de- 
scribed as “any service a woman 
needs to ease her non-professional 
life’—massage, acupuncture, com- 
puterized medical diagnosis, and 
beauty care products. 

Alyosha picked the English name 
with an eye towards eventual export 
of perfumes and balms. He believes 
“Siberia” has a wide-open-spaces, 
ecologically-sound, romantic image 





in the West. A shorter-term plan is to 
provide shopping services. He said 
deals are being negotiated with stores 
so that the cooperative will buy cli- 
ents’ groceries while they are being 
treated in Siberia’s shop (which does 
not yet exist). 

“Nyet, nyet,"” barked Belichenko. 
“So far this cooperative does nothing 
but spend money.” 

“You're not up to date,” Alyosha re- 
plied, taking Belichenko’s pulse. 
“You've been too busy with your festi- 
val. You are not fully informed. We 
have made great progress these past 
weeks.” 

The meal was interrupted by a 
steady stream of telephone calls. 
Once, after hanging up, Alyosha an- 
nounced with satisfaction, “I have just 
sent a man to Moscow.” 

“have no regular job now," he ex- 
plained. “I work for myself. | work 
harder than ever, twenty hours a day. 
| know how to work, | don’t like lev- 
eling, where somebody doing the 
same job good or bad gets the same 
pay. | think better quality should be 


rewarded. That's perestroika.” 

He said he had been the only male 
in his class at the hairdressing school 
in Omsk. “I've always been different. 
Since childhood, | was a difficult per- 
son, | always tried to change things. 
During the period of stagnation | was 
fired from four jobs. Only now with 
perestroika, people like me are need- 
ed. People who fired me are begging 
me to come back. Last month the re- 
gional director of service industries 
asked me to be an advisor. He prom- 
ised me a mountain of gold. | have so 
many ideas, there are so many possi- 
bilities. The Trans-Siberian Express 
takes two days from Novosibirsk to 
Moscow. On this train we will install 
our own salon. The women can use 
our services and save time.” 

“Lies, lies," Belichenko insisted. 
“There's nothing, nothing. Only 
debts.” 

“We have calculated everything,” 
Alyosha maintained. “The person 
who replaced Dr. Zaslavskaya as the 
director of the Institute of Economics 
is our advisor. That person has al- 


so invested in our cooperative. Our 
bankers are very sympathetic. Our 
computer consultant verifies that we 
make profit,” 

“Stop!” Belichenko bellowed. 
“They are dreams, only dreams.’ 

“Your jazz festival was once only 
a dream," Alyosha said. “Today's 
dream is tomorrow’s reality.”” 





NEWFANGLED JAZZ 


Vladimir Chekasin, Is This Possible?, 
(Melodya) 

Leonid Chizhik, The Reminiscences, 
(Melodya) 

The Vyacheslay Ganelin Trio, Con 
Anima, (Melodya) 

The Vyacheslay Ganelin Trio, Ancora 
Da Capo, (Leo Records) 
‘Archangelsk, Archangelsk, (Melodya) 
Sergei Kuryok, The Ways of Freedom, 
(Leo Records) 

Alexei Kuznetsov, Django, (Melodya) 


Note: Melodya is the official Soviet 
record label; Leo Records is a Lon- 
don-based company. cy 
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‘The Setting: Mojor stadiums around the country. 
The Lineup: Van Halen, Scorpions, Dokken, Metollica, and 
Come. 


Kingdom Come. 
‘The Monsters: Port-O-San, Porta-John, and BFI “Tuff-way” 


toilets. 
Geaning ti unit): 10-15 minutes, 4-5 minutes, 2-3 
minutes (pec) 


Port-0-San boking in the sun, nine hours and 55,000 heavy met- 
al fas later. 


You could be lost in a sea of tattoos at the Hoosier Dome, or up 


to here in beer in the lot at Giants Stadium, and you got 
0 go so bad you don't even jrname. Suddenly, through 
ca mare of bodies, you see one of the true “Monsters of Rock,” a 
seven-foot gleaming white fi shell, The hinged door 
swings open, and there, posted a foot above the dual-roll toilet 


tissue dispenser, and illuminated by the domed translucent sky- 
light, isthe Check List, dated and signed at each service call with 
‘what appears to be Eddie Van Halen's signature. 

It seems half the audience is on this line. The other 25,000 
fans are on line for the equally versatile Porta-John. Doesn't the 
infrin, with romovale RotoCatholdig tnk and fpop 
seat, it was designed by Danny Stag, Kingdom Come’s 
lead guitarist? iracumedeat sar ttan tue tag; tek 
ing into its surroundings, that if it weren't forthe line, you might 
not have noticed what’s considered by many to be the most 
ravishing room in the stodium. 

Wasn't it Metallica's bass player who transformed the 


“Rollaway” toilet into bumper cars at Candlestick Park? 

‘The ‘bouquet inside the “Tuff-way” at the Rubber 
Bowl in Akron, Ohio, was so high the gitfriend of one of the 
roadies complained she couldn't see Don Dokken across the 
room, which is about 80 inches by 44 inches. 

The of the tour, of course, was the Port-O-San 
VL at River Stadium, with candlelit table, cham- 
pag ice bucket, and a pile of giant lobsters which, as the 
Farce} =o mes cooked in their own juices, while 
‘rain ceys smoked 
Trey besser angel od cle wih ere fe soon, 

‘Glimpsed on that line were: Lady Ludly, just in from London; 
‘the French ambassador and his wife, who flew over on the Con- 
corde; Elizabeth Taylor Iglesias; Tania Von Targoff ond her hus- 
band Clyde; Mr.and Mrs. Poul, of the fabulous fish fortune; 
and others too heavy to mention. 


June 26-27. Two hundred Port-0-San Model BFG (Braun Fiber- 
‘glss) non-flushing units with base dimensions of 44 inches by 
48 inches and a height of 82 inches are observed standing in the 
moonlight o Gants todos, The BEG beso holding enpocty of 
45 gallons and weighs 150 lbs. empty, 300 lbs. ful 

sath 4: 100 WSs me pared tankers equi php 
powerful a , which enters 

Ee apn he cent nr Ue oe “heshened ot Bre 
gallons of Alpo-Son X-100, on industrial-strength disinfectant. 


Since the “Monsters” tour began, people are constantly commis 
vp and asking me which hholds the most heavy 
bonds. The truth is they all hold about the same amount: either 
‘two Van Halens, a Metallica and a Scorpion; or two Scorpions 
and three Dokkens; but not three Dokkens, « Kingdom Come, 
‘and Sommy Hagar. 

















0-San that will cast a shadow over Central Park from Columbus 
Girdle to East 70th Street. 


On Soturday, July 30, «fleet of BFI “Tutf-ways” will be placed in 
ition at Mile High Stadium, in Denver, the last concert on the 
‘metal tour. BF maintains a 24-hour hotline and a fleet of 
trucks. | called the hotline number and a radio- 

controlled truck pulled up; according fo my stop watch, it ser- 
viced the “Tuff-way” in an astonishing 2.11 minutes. | asked the 
route driver, who is bonded and carries a name tog at all times, 
a i a a fill with the 


same 
Then he pulled ovt his wallet and showed mo a color photo- 
raph of his family ot their summer home in Vermont. 


Special Report by Scott Cohen and Joe Spiegel 
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Photographs by 4oe Spiegel 













ete CONDUC T/0 Ric 


Its the music 


that inspires you. ® 





Eveready” introduces 


maximum performance 
for music machines. 

The Conductor” Audio Cell. 
The high-output 


alkaline power source. 








So much flavor, 


no picture could 
O it justice. 


Instead of eye-catching photography, we offer you some 
eye-opening facts. Thanks to Enriched Flavor™ Merit delivers real, 
satisfying taste, with even less tar than other leading lights. In fact, a nationwide 
test proved Merit tastes just as good as cigarettes with up to 38% more tar. 
So if you want pictures, this ad may be lacking something. 

But if you want flavor, it’s got everything. 


Enriched Flavor""Iow tar. f | A solution with Merit. 











SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. Pip Moris ne. 1984 
Kings: 8 mg “‘tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 








